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HAVING  resided  upwards  of  four  years  near  the 
town  of  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  where  the 
parents  of  the  present  Maria  West  lived,  and  where 
little  Maria  herself  was  born,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  following  interesting  narrative, 
not  only  as  related  by  herself,  but  confirmed  by  ma- 
ny resident  inhabitants. 

The  father  of  Ambrose  West  was  by  trade  a  leath- 
er dresser,  a  man  who  might  hare  done  much  bet- 
ter, had  he  been  sober  and  provident:  bat  it  was  his 
misfortune  in  his  youth,  to  mix  with  idle  and  profli- 
gate companions,  who  wasted  their  time  in  resorting 
from  one  pot-house  to  another,  till  in  the  end  they 
lost  their  health  and  reputation.  Many  soon  fell  vic- 
tims to  intemperance  ;  and  those  who  survived,  be- 
came in  their  old  age,  chargeable  to  the  parish^ 
flmoiig  whom  Ambrose's  father  was  one. 


The  son.  however,  was  of  a  very  opposite  charac- 
ter; he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  religious:  sel- 
dom missed  at  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  even- 
ing lie  devoted  to  reading  the  scriptures. 

The  young  fellows  of  the  town  used  to  jeer  and 
laugh  at  him,  and  call  him  sobersides,  and  method- 
ist,  and  mock-parson.  But  Ambrose  took  all  they 
said  in  good  part.  He  would,  however,  now  and  then 
rebuke  them  for  swearing,  and  loose  conversation, 
observing,  tkat  no  good  could  come  of  such  doings  ; 
that  both  he  and  they  had  woeful  examples  before 
their  eves,  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  parents;  so 
nothing  should  ever  tempt  him  to  neglect  his 
church,  or  his  duty  to  God. 

But,  alas !  no  man  should  rely  on  his  own  thoughts 
too  muchj  for  in  the  very  moment  when  he  thinks 
he  is  secure,  the  tempter  is  abroad,  as  a  roaring  li- 
on, seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Well  has  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  his  short  and  incom- 
parable prayer,  said,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 
but  deliver  us  from  evil ;"  for  knowing  the  weakness 
and  fallibility  of  human  nature,  he  begs  of  his  heav- 
enly Father,  that  temptation  be  not  laid  in  our  path, 
but  that  our  frailty  may  be  delivered  therefrom. 

But  of  this  in  its  place.  Ambrose  had  been  now 
married  above  five  years  to  a  very  industrious  young 
woman,  who  had  been  a  dairy  maid  to  a  neighboring 
farmer.  His  father  had  long  since  gone  to  ruin  be- 
fore he  grew  up,  and  the  young  lad  went  to  live  ?s  u 


farmer's  servant  in  the  same  family  with  Maria,  his 
present  wife.  He  had  gleaned  some  knowledge  of 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  of  the  pruning  of  trees  ,•  and 
with  the  money  they  had  both  saved  in  the  course  of 
seven  years,  they  took  a  little  shop  in  the  green  gro- 
cery and  chandlery  line,  and  for  some  time  struggled 
on  tolerably.  But  poor  Maria  gave  birth  to  a  child 
every  year, and  her  health  suffered  in  consequence; 
yet  the  grief  she  endured  for  the  loss  of  four  little 
ones,  preyed  much  upon  her  now  delicate  and  im- 
paired frame.  This  was  sad  affliction  to  poor  Am- 
brose, who  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  as  well  she  de- 
served it. 

Notwithstanding  the  industry  of  both,  and  they 
were  as  diligent  as  possible,  up  early  and  late,  to 
oblige  their  customers,still  things  went  backward  with 
them  every  day.  The  truth  is,  they  were  a  worthy, 
unsuspicious  couple,  above  deceit  and  imposition 
themselves,  and  suspected  it  not  in  others.  In  fact, 
they  were  too  obliging;  they  gave  larger  credit  than 
they  could  afford;  and  when  necessity  compelled 
them  to  ask  for  their  own,  they  were  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  then  had  the  mortification  to  see 
those  very  customers  leave  their  shop,  and  lay  out 
their  money  elsewhere,  when  gratitude  should  have 
obliged  them  to  act  otherwise; — added  to  this,  their 
landlord  was  hard  hearted  and  avaricious. 

Ambrose  attributed  much  of  his  ill  luck  to  the 
keeping  of  his  shop  open  on  Sunday  mornings  till 
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church  time,  as  most  others  did.  "  This,  my  dear 
Maria,"  he  would  say,  "  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of 
God :  it  is  breaking  the  fourth  commandment : 
therefore,  my  dear  woman,  I  think  it  is  a  judgment 
on  us;  and  I  am  determined,  for  the  future,  not  to 
open  shop  on  the  Lord's  day  :  for  if  we  strive  to  sell 
till  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  is  not  that  quite 
sufficient,  without  flying  in  the  face  of  our  Maker 
and  his  strict  commandment?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Ambrose,"  said  his  wife.  "  I 
think  you  are  right;  for  the  few  pence  we  may  have 
received  on  a  Sunday  morning,  have  always  slipped 
away,  I  can't  say  how :  but  I'm  sure,  we  have  got  no 
good  by  it — that's  a  sure  thing." 

For  the  future,  Ambrose's  shop  was  closed  on 
Sundays,  and  he  and  his  wife  went  regularly  twice 
to  church,  morning  and  evening. 

One  cold,  wet  Sunday,  however,  his  wife  being  ve- 
ry poorly,  Ambrose  requested  her  to  stay  at  home, 
and  get  something  comfortable,  and  he  would  be 
back  after  church  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening,  if  it 
cleared  up,  they  would  both  go.  Ambrose  set  out 
as  the  bells  were  ringing,  but  in  passing  by  the  lled- 
Lion-Inn,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  window ;  he  stop- 
ped, and  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  one  of  the  farm- 
er's men,  his  former  fejlow  servant,  came  out  and 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  He  had  not  met 
him  for  some  years,  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find 
him  dressed  as  a  recruiting-sergeant.  The  sergeant 


was  quite  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  begged  him  to 
step  in,  but  Ambrose  refused,  alleging  he  should  be 
too  late  for  church,  which  he  never  missed.  The 
sergeant  laughed,  but  declared  he  would  only  take 
one  pint  with  him,  and  then  accompany  him  to 
church. 

In  an  evil  hour,  poor  Ambrose  was  prevailed  up- 
on. The  sergeant  took  him  through  the  kitchen  to 
an  inside  room,  where  a  corporal,  a  drummer,  a  fi- 
fer,  and  two  privates,  and  four  decent  young  men, 
recruits,  were  seated  round  a  good  fire,  with  some 
cold  roast  beef,  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer,  before 
them.  The  sergeant  now  rang  the  bell  for  some 
brandy  and  water,  saying  he  must  treat  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. All  this  time  Ambrose  stood  listening 
fer  the  church  bells.  The  noise  of  the  inn,  howev- 
er, prevented  his  hearing  them,  and  the  friendly  re- 
ception he  met  with  from  his  old  fellow  servant,  who 
was  always  a  good  humored,  hearty  fellow,  made  the 
time  slip  away  insensibly ;  and  when  he  recollected 
himself,  service  had  begun  above  half  an  hour,  and 
all  the  inns  and  public  houses  in  the  town  were  shut 
up.  This  was  very  distressing  to  Ambrose,  who  was 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  which  his  companion  per- 
ceiving, he  made  him  sit  down  to  a  morsel  of  beef: 
the  beer  went  about,  and  then  the  brandy  grog.  Tom 
Dashwood,  the  sergeant,  told  Ambrose  his  adven- 
tures, since  he  had  listed;  and  comical  enough  they 
vperej  if  his  word  was  to  be  believed  :  but  as  he  had 
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travelled  abroad  over  seas,  and  had  seen  lite,  as  he 
said,  he  was  not  wauling  in  the  travellers  talent. 
Ambrose,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  truth  himself, 
never  doubted  the  sergeant's  long  stories,  though 
they  appeared  very  strange  and  marvellous  to  a 
plain  man  like  himself,  bred  in  the  country,  and  who 
had  never  stirred  many  miles  from  home,  unless 
with  a  team  or  a  cart.  The  good  cheer,  the  hearty 
shakes  of  the  hand,  and  the  pushing  the  beer  and 
brandy  about,  at  length  overcame  Ambrose's  cau- 
tion ;  but  when  the  sergeant  called  for  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, Ambrose  observed  that  the  church  wardens 
might  pay  them  a  visit.  Sergeant  Dashwood  repli- 
ed, he  was  on  his  Majesty's  recruiting  service;  and 
though  in  general,  Sunday  was  a  halting  day,  yet  the 
demand  for  the  men  was  so  great,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  break  through  the  general  orders,  for  the 
good  of  the  service  :  and  so  the  church  wardens 
might  come  or  stay,  for  ought  he  or  his  party  car- 
ed. Ambrose  was  quite  shocked  at  the  irreverent 
manner  in  which  his  friend  treated  the  church  offi- 
cers; for,  in  his  eyes,  even  the  beadle  was  a  great 
man. 

However,  to  be  brief,  before  church  was  overr 
poor  Ambrose's  intellects  were  entirely  overpower- 
ed by  the  smoke  and  the  beverage  he  had  quaffed, 
both  of  which  he  was  quite  unaccustomed  to:  and 
falling  fast  asleep,  his  worthy  friend,  sergeant  Dash- 
-wood,  slipped  a  guinea  and  some  silver  into  his 
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pocket,  and  the  corporal  fastened  a  flowing  bunch  of 
red  and  yellow  ribbands  in  his  hat  as  a  cockade.  In 
this  state  we  shall  leave  him. 

And  here  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  observe, 
that  the  trade  or  business  of  a  soldier  is  a  calling,  of 
all  others,  most  liable  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  youth. 
It  separates  the  man  from  his  usual  rank  in  society, 
into  another  class, under  rules  and  regulations  pecul- 
iar to  itself;  deprives  hirn  of  his  freedom  both  of 
speech  and  action,  subjects  him  to  punishment,  the 
most  rigorous  and  cruel,  for  casual  offences  not  cog- 
nizable by  law,  and  renders  him  a  mere  machine,  of 
blind  submission  and  passive  obedience.  But  here 
the  evil  does  not  end :  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  the 
idle,  the  dissolute,  and  the  depraved ;  and  in  such  a 
multitude  of  motley  dispositions,  without  any  char- 
acter to  lose,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  incautious 
youfh,  who  is  thus  wheedled  out  of  his  liberty  to  be- 
come a  soldier,  in  a  little  time  becomes  contamina- 
ted :  he  is  a  daily  witness  of  oaths,  execrations,  de- 
ceit, drinking,  and  gambling,  and  lewd  debauchery. 
To  church,  perhaps,  he  is  compelled  to  go,  reluc- 
tantly enough  ;  religion  has  no  share  in  it — to  es- 
cape punishment,  is  his  chief  aim.  The  petty,  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  men  generally  of  artful 
temper,  meanly  submissive  to  their  superiors,  and 
tyrannical  to  the  privates :  and  scruple  no  means, 
however  base,  to  serve  their  own  ends  and  procure 
money  or  promotion.  There  are.  certainly,  somo 
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few  exceptions,  but  alas!  how  few!  Let  then  ou> 
youth  consider  well  that  when  they  go  into  the  ar- 
my, they  not  only  sell  their  freedom,  but,  more  thau 
probable,  their  souls,  as  well  as  bodies,  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

To  return  to  his  wife.  She  had  prepared  as  good 
a  dinner  as  their  means  would  admit  of.  Two  o'clock 
came,  but  no  Ambrose  appeared;  the  church  clock 
struck  three,  still  he  came  not ;  dinner  she  put  by; 
she  became  alarmed  for  her  husband.  Out  the  poor 
woman  sallied  to  make  enquiries;  she  called  on  ev- 
ery person  she  saw,  but  could  gain  no  tidings  of 
him,  and  lastly  called  at  the  clerk's  and  the  sexton's, 
but  neither  had  seen  him  at  church,  and  were  sur- 
prised they  had  not,  as  he  never  missed  for  years  be- 
fore. She  was  returning  home  with  a  heavy  heart, 
when  some  post-boys  and  vulgar  town  folks  lounging 
about  the  gatewgjp  of  th£  inn,  called  out  to  her, 
"  Hallo  !  mistress,  be'st  looking  for  Ambrose  ?  ha ! 
ha!  him  is  now  dead  drunk  in  the  inn,  with  a  recruit- 
ing party ;  master  Sobersides  can  drink  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  neglect  church,  as  well  as  others ;  this 
comes  of  his  canting."  A.nd  they  laughed  and  swore 
several  wicked  oaths,  which  quite  shocked  poor  Ma- 
ria, who  only  replied,  she  was  quite  certain  that 
could  not  be,  as  a  public-house,  of  all  places,  was  her 
husband's  aversion :  she  therefore  would  not  believe 
them,  and  returned  quite  unhappy  and  disconsolate 
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to  her  little  girl,  young  Maria,  now  about  four  years 
old. 

Ambrose  still  continued  at  the  inn,  fast  asleep  in 
an  arm-chair,  while  the  sergeant,  after  strolling  a- 
bout  the  town,  returned  just  about  the  time  Ambrose 
had  opened  his  eyes,  all  inflamed,  stretching  and 
yawping,  and  wondering  where  he  was. 

"  What,  ho  !  friend  Ambrose,  why  so  sleepy,  boy  ?" 
cried  the  sergeant,  "  we  must  set  off  by  to-night's 
coach;  sol  insist  upon  a  parting  glass  before  we 
start." 

"I  am  very  dry/' cried  Ambrose,  "  I  want  some 
tea  ;  I  must  go  home."  "  Home !  nonsense,  man  ; 
your  wife  was  here  just  now,  was  quite  satified  to  see 
you  with  us,  and  invited  us  to  supper  ;  so  we'll  have 
a  tankard  first,  and  then  a  glass;  and  we'll  gang  home 
with  you,  and  take  a  mouthful  ot^omewhat  before  wo 
set  off."  On  this  a  fresh  tankard  was  called  for, 
and  then  some  more  grog,  till  Ambrose  became 
more  insensible  thnn  before. 

It  \vas  quite  entertaining  to  the  soldiers,  to  see 
poor  Atftbros^Mn  this  condition;  the  waiters,  and 
helpers,  and  followers  of  the  tap-room,  rejoiced  to 
have  a  hold  against  the  poor  man,  hoping  thereby  to 
silence  his  preaching  up  religion  and  sobriety  to 
them  in  future.  The  London  coach  wan  now  ready 
to  set  forward,  and  Ambrose  was  lifted  into  it  quite 
insensible;  the' sergeant  sat  beside  him,,  and  the 
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Soldiers  and  recruits  mounted  the  roof,  and  off  they 
drove. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt,  think  this  conduct  of 
the  sergeant  to  his  old  fellow-servant,  very  treach- 
erous and  unjustifiable;  but  Tom  Dashwood  was 
now  a  recruiting-sergeant,  and  was  not  scrupulous 
what  means  he  used,  so  that  he  could  procure  men : 
he  knew  Ambrose's  disposition  of  old, — quiet,  easy, 
and  unsuspecting. 

Ambrose  did  not  awake  till  late  the  next  day,  and 
was  quite  thunderstruck  to  perceive  himself  in  a  stage 
coach,  driving  at  such  a  rate:  but  how  was  he  aston- 
ished, when  he  perceived  the  recruiting  cockade  in 
his  hat !  He  solemnly  protested  that  he  never  en- 
listed ;  that  he  left  his  wife  at  home  in  Leominster, 
and  kept  a  shop  there,and  had  never  such  a  thing  in 
his  thoughts,  as  lij^£  ;  that  he  respected  the  king  as 
much  as  any  subject,  but  had  no  notion  of  selling 
himself  to  be  shot  at  after  this  manner,  and  he  would 
complain  to  a  magistratei^Bn  the  business.  "  As 
to  that,  master  Ambrose,  you  may  do  as  you  please  ; 
but  I  believe  my  word,  and  my  men'sarord,  and  these 
recruits  with  me,  will  go  as  far  as  your's,  and  far- 
ther too ;  perhaps  you'll  say,  you  did  not  find  me 
out,  and  came  on  purpose  to  list,  saying  your  wife 
led  you  such  a  life,  and  never  allowed  you  a  half- 
penny in  your  pocket  P'  "  I  never  did  nor  never 
could  say  any  such  thing  of  her,"  cried  Ambrose  ; 
'/and  if  you  say  so,  you  are  a  false  man:  so  take 
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•'fcare,  sergeant,  what  you  say,  for  '  Lying  lips  are  slu 
abomination  to  the  Lord.'"  "A  truce  with  your 
•cant  and  your  proverbs,"  said  the  sergeant :  "you'll 
take  yotir  oath  then,  that  you  have  no  money  in  your 
pocket?"  "I'll  take  no  oath  at  all,  for  I  never 
swear,  but  I  know  I  have  none  ;  for  my  wife  keeps 
what  little  cash  we  receive  in  the  shop — "  "  There, 
gentlefolks,"  said  the  sergeant,  addressing  himself  to 
the  passengers,  "  how  should  I  know  he  had  no 
money,  if  he  had  not  himself  told  me  of  her  treat- 
••ment  to  him?  You  say  too,  that  you  are  not  listed, 
and  that  I  did  not  give  you  a  guinea  and  ten  shillings 
'yesterday,  in  his  Majestj-'s  name,  to  ~serve  him  in  the 
26th  regiment  of  foot?"  ""  Never,  as  Tm  a  Irving 
;nvan,"  cried  Ambrose,  "  I  never  listed.  I  never 
touched  the  king's  money,  I  am  positive."  "  There 
"gentlefolks,  hear  this  canting  hypocrite;  now  I  in- 
rshst  on  his  being  searched,  for  he  has  a  guinea,  and 
*ten  shillings,  about  him  in  his  breeches'  pocket ;  in 
'his'fob  it  is,  with  his  silver  watch."  So  saying,  he 
'examined  Ambrose's  pockfet,  and  the  money  was 
produced.  A  groan  of  indignation  now  came  from 
'the  passengers,  who  declared  Ambrose  was  a  hypo- 
crite and  a  profligate  fellow,  and  a  drunkard,  they 
could  perceive,  for  he  was  not  sober  yet.  "No, 
sirs,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  nor  would  he,  as  long  as 
he  can  get  liquor.  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  him  so- 
'ber,  but  in  vain  ;  he  would  drink  with  every  body. 
I  now  don't  wonder  at  his  wife's  conduct  in  keeping 
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him  so  tight;  for  he  was  always  a  sard  idle  fellow, 
when  a  fellow-servant  of  mine;  and  I  thought  what 
it  would  end  in  ;  so,  thinks  I,  I  may  as  well  have 
him,  as  leave  him  for  another  recruiting  party." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  poor  Ambrose,  "  I  am  justly  punish- 
ed for  neglecting  my  church,  and  for  breaking  the 
sabbath  !  the  Lord's  will  be  done !  But  sure,  ser- 
geant, you  don't  mean  to  swear  that  I  took  the  mon- 
ey, and  am  really  listed  ?  Remember  the  sin  yon 
are  guilty  of."  "  Out  upon  him,"  cried  an  old 
woman  in  the  coach,  "  I  have  no  patience  with  this 
demure  and  lying  rogue ;  and  I  beg,  when  we  stop, 
that  he  be  removed  from  the  company  of  honest,  so- 
ber people."  "  Ay,  ay,  cried  Sergeant  Dashwoodr 
I'll  niffle  him  as  soon  as  we  stop,  and  up  he  shall 
mount  with  the  rest." 

He  soon  put  his  promise  into  execution,  and  our 
unfortunate  chandler  was  thus  kidnapped  and  trapan- 
ned  from  home,  and  his  distracted  wife,  while  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction  from  the  effects  of  his  intoxica- 
tion. Surprise,  grief,  and  agony  of  mind,  rendered 
him  wholly  incapable  of  vindicating  himself,  even 
when  brought  before  a  magistrate  to  do  so,  but  he 
was  borne  down  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  against 
him.  The  twenty-four  hours'  grace  had  long  elap- 
sed, and  he  was  really  ignorant  that,  by  paying  smart, 
and  returning  what  he  had  received,  he  might  claim 
the  privilege,  and  be  restored  free  :  but  so  it  unfor 
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lunately  happened,  that  he  now  became  to  all  intents* 
a  soldier. 

Ambrose,  however,  derived  somo  consolation  in 
being  drafted  into  another  regiment.  He  was  not 
quite  so  simple  as  not  to  know,  that  the  sergeant 
would  not  cease  to  be  his  enemy,  from  having  injur- 
ed him  so  materially ;  he  called  to  mind  the  wise 
saying — "  A  lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are  afflic- 
ted by  it;"  or  as  the  Spanish  proverb  declares, 
*•  The  man  that  injures  you,  will  never  forgive  you." 

Ambrose  now  devoted  his  mind  to  discipline  and 
to  the  duty  of  a  soldier.  He  at  first  knew  not  how 
to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  poor  wife,  whose 
heart,  he  well  knew,  would  be  almost  broken  at  the 
account ;  but,  determined  to  declare  the  truth,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  to  this  effect  : —  • 

"  My  ever  dear,  but  injured  wife  ; 

"  You  must  receive  this  as  my  confession, 
and  not  as  my  defence,  for  nothing  can  defend  my 
conduct,  my  sinful  neglect  of  my  duty  to  God^  and 
my  duty  as  a  husband.  Had  I  gone  to  church  that 
fatal  Sunday,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  stop- 
ped at  the  Red  Lion,  to  drink  with  Tom  Dashwood, 
who  I  found  was  a  recruiting-sergeant,  I  had  esca- 
ped all  the  misery  and  disgrace  I  have  endured,  and 
saved  you  the  heart-ache  you  must  have  felt  on  my 
account;  but  I  was  overpersuaded  by  that  wicked 
man  and  his  company.  I  not  only  offended  God, 
by  neglecting  his  worship,  but  I  got  beastly  intoxic.a» 
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t03,  and  knew  not  what  I  did,  nor  where  I  was :  I,  of  • 
all  men,  am  the  most  inexcusable,  who  had  such  a. 
home,  and  such  a  wife  and  child  !  Wretch  that  I 
am!  but!  am  punished,  sorely  punished,  though  per- 
haps not  sufficiently.  Indeed,  it  matters  not  what  now 
becomes  of  such  a  reprobate,  but  my  grief  is  all  on 
y.our  account  my  poor  Maria, — but  trust  in  God,  and 
he  will  sustain  you  ;  be  comforted  ; — things  might 
have  been  worse,  I  am  far  from  you ;  and  the  r.egi- 
ment  is- under  orders  for  foreign  service,  but  my 
heart  is  always  at  home  with  you.  I  mast  confess* 
to  you,  Maria,  that  if  I  was  free  to  return  home  to 
yx>u,  I  could  wish  to  move  irom  Leominster,  for  I 
could  never  stand  the  scoffs  and  the  sneers  of  the 
town,  after  making  myself  such  a  beast  and. a  fool; 
so  it  is  all  for  the  better.  I  am  well  liked  in  the 
regiment;  my  captain  says  I  shall  soon  be  a  cor- 
poral, and  then  a  sergeant.  The  colonel  is  a  relig- 
ious, good  man,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  whole  regi- 
ment is  very  orderly,  and  well  disciplined;  and 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  any  punishment  this 
long  time.  So  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife,  and 
my  sweet  Maria.  I  enclose  you  a  post-office  order' 
for  five  guineas,  part  of  my  bounty  money  which  I 
received.  Now  pray  be  comforted,  my  dear  3Iaria, 
and  trust  only  in  God,  who  cares  for  the  poor  and 
the  widow.  I  will  write  again  soon. 

"  Your  ever  penitent, 
"  But  loving  and  faithful  husband, 

"  AMBROSE  WEST." 
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We  now  return  to  the  disconsolate  wife,  who,  on 
the  receipt  of  her  husband's  letter,  grew  more  calm 
and  resigned ;  for  she  was  a  religious,  good  woman, 
one  who  placed  her  reliance  in  God.  Indeed,  she 
had  need  of"  his  omnipotent  support,  for  the  troubles 
of  the  world  began  to  multiply  on  her  head. 

She  was  considered  now  in  the  light  of  a  widow, 
without  that  feeling  or  compassion  which  such  a  for- 
lorn state  demands.  She  was  looked  upon  rather 
as  an  inconsiderate  woman,  whose  peevish  or  mo- 
rose temper  drove  her  husband  away,  and  induced 
him  to  list.  She  was  thought  careless,  and  her  re- 
ligious principles,  like  her  husbands,  but  a  cloak  for 
deceit.  Her  increasing  ill  state  of  health,  was  attrib- 
uted to  her  fretful  disposition,  and  to  her  drinking 
privately ;  and  her  little  shop,  as  she  had  no  hus- 
band now  to  bustle  about  and  assist  her,  became  in 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  totally  deserted. 

Ambrose  had  written  to  her  twice  since  his  first 
letter,  and  informed  her  that,  on  account  of  his  good 
behaviour,  he  was  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy,  and  he 
hoped,  as  he  was  under  orders  for  the  East  Indies, 
when  he  came  back,  to  procure  his  discharge,  and 
then  they  might  live  comfortably  together  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  for  he  was  assured  he  should  • 
make  his  fortune  in  the  East. 

On  this,  however,  the  wife  laid  no  great  stress : 
the  chances  of  war  and  climate  were  much  against 
.her  ever  seeing  her  husband  again ;  and  this  reflec- 
2* 


tion,  added  to  her  losses  in  trade  and  sickly  habif, 
reduced  her  to  a  rapid  decline.  To  finish  her  mis- 
fortune, her  cruel  landlord  levied  an  execution  on 
her  goods;  and  the  rest  of  the  creditors  immediate- 
ly joined  against  her.  It  was  in  vain  her  outstand- 
ing debts  were  brought  as  a  balance;  some  of  her 
debtors  had  left  the  town,  others  were  too  poor  to 
pay,  some  denied  having  had  any  dealings  at  her 
shop ;  and  others  swore  positively,  that  they  had 
paid  her  hwsband  every  farthing,  and  it  was  his  rogu- 
ery that  had  not  crossed  them  out  of  his  day  book. 
Thus  was  this  poor  honest  creature  cheated  and 
plundered,  without  being  able  to  right  herself,  or 
having  a  friend  to  step  forward  in  her  behalf.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  less  than  six  weeks  every 
thing  she  possessed  was  seized,  and  she  and  her  poor 
child  were  removed  to  the  workhouse,  where  death 
came  to  her  relief  in  about  three  months  after. 

The  whole  life  of  this  honest,  meek,  and  humble 
woman,  was  a  praiseworthy  example  of  resignation 
to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  ;  for  when  some 
of  her  busy,  gossipping  neighbors  would  occasion- 
ally drop  in,  and  by  endeavoring  to  console  her. 
would  betray  their  own  want  of  piety,  and  malignant 
temper,  in  the  following  manner — "  I  wonder  at  your 
patience,  Dame  West,  in  taking  your  husband's  part, 
as  you  do  ;  a  fellow  !  to  leave  you  and  a  comforta- 
ble home,  to  go  a  rambling  and  soldiering.  He  could 
haye.no  love  for  you  nor  his  child.  I'm  sure.  I  would 
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not  slave,  nor  make  myself  ill,  and  fret  about  mat- 
ters, as  you  do  :  I'd  see  him  and  the  shop  at  old 
Harry  first.  I'd  look  to  myself,  and  not  give  cred- 
it,, as  your  foolish  man  did,  to  the  injury  of  himself 
and  family  ;  aye,  and  I  would  make  'em  pay  me,  if 
there  was  a  law  to  be  had.  I  wouldn't  turn  myself, 
out  of  house  and  bread  for  them  ;  if  they  can't  pay 
their  weekly  bill,  they  can't  pay  a  fortnight's." — "  I 
thank  you,  neighbor,"  Maria  would  reply,  "  but  I. 
think  I  know  the  heart  of  poor  Ambrose  sufficient- 
ly; there  never  was  a  better  husband  or  father;  wa 
were  truly  happy,  though  our  means  were  small ;  for 
as  Solomon  says,  'better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.'  And, 
again,  "  Better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness  there- 
with, than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife." — 
"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Mrs.  Partlet,  "  Solomon,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  wise  man  in  his  time ;  but,  if  he  were 
living  now,  there  be  men,  and  farmers  too,  as  cute 
as  him  to  the  full,  and  would  buy  and  sell  with  him 
any  day.  Love  and  a  dry  crust!  Hike  that  ?  no,  no. 
— 'tis  a  true  saying,  '  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the 
door,  love  flies  out.  at  the  window;'  and  so  good 
morning." 

Thus  was  this  unsuspecting  woman  talked  out  of 
her  goods,  under  the  pretence  of  advice. 

On  her  death-bed,  she  piously  forgave  all  her  en- 
emies and  slanderers,  and  prayed  to  God  to  turn, 
their  hearts.  Even  the  wicked  sergeant  who  enticed! 
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away  her  husband,  she  sincerely  forgave,  saying  that 
her  poor  Ambrose  was  the  transgressor,  and  the  ser- 
geant but  the  tempter,  whom  he  should  have  resist- 
ed ;  and  not  have  forgot  what  lie  had  so  often  read, 
{i  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not 
in  the  way  of  evil  men ;  avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it ; 
turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 

The  clergyman  who  attended  her  dying  moments, 
declared  he  never  witnessed  more  calm  or  more 
humble  resignation.  After  he  had  administered  the 
sacrament,  she  begged  her  little  girl  might  be 
brought  to  her.  Having  kissed  and  prayed  that  God 
might  bless  her,  and  raise  her  up  friends,  she  gave 
her  a  bible,  a  prayer  book,  and  Dr.  Watts'  divine 
hymns  for  children,  into  her  little  hands,  and  said. 
"  My  dear  Maria,  I  give  you  a  treasure  above  all 
earthly  riches,  the  word  of  God ;  it  will  be  your 
friend  and  comforter,  when  all  worldly  comforts 
fail ;  it  will  teach  you  content,  and  content  is  happi- 
ness." Then  closing  her  eyes,  and  clasping  her 
hands  tegether,  she  exclaimed,  "The  Lord  gave. 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord !"  These  were  the  last  words  of  this 
poor,  but  exemplary  woman. 

Our  narrative  must  now  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
esting orphan,  as  we  may  now  truly  call  her,  whom 
she  left  behind.  The  child  was  with  difficulty  remov- 
ed from  her  mother's  body.  She  was  indeed  told, 
she  was  dead,  but  little  Maria  knew  not  what  de&d 
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meant ;  she  thought  her  mother  was  asleep,  so  pla- 
cid were  her  looks  in  death.  She  was  once  more 
brought  to  see  her  put  in  the  coffin,  and  cried  very 
bitterly  at  the  naughty  men  putting  her  mammy  into 
a  cupboard,  and  struggled  and  wanted  to  get  to  her. 
They  allowed  the  poor  child  to  kiss  her  cold  face, 
when  she  cried  out,  "  Oh  !  how  cold  !• — take  poor 
mammy  to  the  fire,  and  warm  her :  do  now ;  and 
pray  lock  me  up  with  my  mammy."  The  overseers 
felt  for  the  poor  orphan,  and  ordered  her  to  be  re- 
moved and  taken  care  of. 

She  was  brought  in  a  woman's  arms  to  the  grave, 
and  when  she  saw  the  coffin  let  down  and  the  earth 
thrown  over  it,  she  cried  and  struggled,  and  wanted 
to  be  put  into  the  grave  with  it,  for  nothing  could 
persuade  her  but  that  her  mother  was  only  asleep. 

In  a  few  days  after,  the  overseers  placed  the  poor 
orphan  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who  had  the 
management  of  some  other  children  of  the  same 
description,  boys  and  girls,  most  of  them  older  than 
little  Maria,  who  was  but  just  turned  of  four  years. 

Hannah  Hargrave,  the  old  woman  who  farmed 
these  poor  children,  was.  an  ill  natured,  mercenary 
creature,  and  would  literally  have  starved  them,  but 
for  fear  of  the  overseers ;  she  wa&  forever  beating 
one  or  the  other. 

Little  Maria,  infant  as  she  was,  notwithstanding 
her  removal  to  the  old  woman's,  and  the  change  of 


scene  from  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  had 
not  forgot  her  poor  mother. 

She  now  sometimes  went  into  the  fields  with  the 
other  children,  and  would  return  through  the  church- 
yard-—but  she  always  loitered  behind.  She  had,  it 
seems,  recollected  the  grave  where  her  poor  moth- 
er lay ;  and  she  would  sit  down  on  it  and  cry,  "  Oh  ! 
do  get  up;  don't  stay  there  sleeping  in  the  cold.  Do, 
wake,  mammy;  do  now."  Then  she  would  cry  rea- 
dy to  break  htr  little  heart.  This  happened  very  of- 
ten. 

One  day,  when  old  Hannah  was  in  her  airs,  hav- 
ing taken  a  dram  extraordinary,  and  was  scolding 
and  cuffing  the  children  about,  little  Maria,  quite 
terrified  at  her  angry  looks,  ran  away  as  fast  as  her 
legs  could  carry  her,  to  the  church-yard,  where  she 
threw  herself  on  her  mother's  grave,  and  endeavor- 
ing with  her  hands  to  remove  the  earth,  she  cried 
out  piteously,  "  O  now,  mammy,  do  wake,  and  get 
up  ;  I  want  you ;  I  wont  go  to  Hannah  any  more  ; 
I'll  stay  here  till  you  wake.  Oh  !  mammy  !  mam- 
my !  mammy ! — oh !  she  wont  wake  nor  speak  to 
her  little  Maria !  oh  !  deary,  deary  !"  The  pitiful 
cries  of  the  poor  child  attracted  the  notice  of  an 
amiable  young  lady,  a  niece  of  the  parson's  wife, 
who  was  with  her  aunt  on  a  visit.  She  was  passing 
through  the  charch-yard;  and  striking  out  of  the 
foot  path,  immediately  came  up  to  her.  "  My  poo? 


child,"  said  she,  u  your  mother  is  dead  and  buriecl 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  cannot  hear  you :  so  don't 
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cry,  ifiy  pretty  one,  but  come  with  me,  and  you 
than't  go  to  Hannah."  "  No,"  cried  Maria,  "  I'll 
stay  here  with  my  mammy,  till  she  gets  up.  I  love 
my  dear  mammy.  O  deary,  deary  !  get  up  mammy, 
do!" 

The  young  lady,  much  affected,  stooped  down  and 
raised  her  up,  and  saw  she  had  an  interesting  coun- 
tenance, far  above  the  common  sort.  She  gave  her 
a  pear,  and  kissing  her,  asked  her  if  she  would  go 
home  with  her,  and  not  go  any  more  to  Hannah's  ? 

Little  Maria  looked  up,  and  now  sobbed  oufc 
"Yes,  if  you  please:  if  you'll  bring  mammy  to  me, 
and  not  send  me  back  to  old  Hannah."  "  Never 
fear,  my  dear,"  cried  the  lady,  "  you  shan't  live  with 
her  any  more  ;  though  I  do  not  know  who  you  a*e*, 
nor  the  person  you  name,  I  see  she  don't  use  you 
-well." 

Presently  an  old  woman's  voice  was  heard  :  "  Ah; 
•you  'young  imp,  you  beggar's  brat,  I'll  teach  you  tc 
run  away  from  home,  I  will."  When  Icoming  up. 
out  of  breath,  she  was  going  rudely  to  tear  the  child 
from  the  young  lady,  who,  in  a  commanding  tone 
desired  her  to  desist,  for  the  child  should  remain 
with  her. 

Hannah  Hargrave  began  to  be  clamorous,  tviid 
said,  the  child  belonged  to  the  parish,  that  she  had 
the  care  of  her,  and  was  answerable  to  the  overseers; 
and  a  great  deal  more ;  when  the  lady  cut  her  short, 
t>j  saying  sh«  was  going  to  the. parsonage.  at{d  if  th*- 
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rector  thought  proper  to  send  the  child  back,  well : 
if  not,  she  would  take  charge  of  her,  and  the  parish 
need  trouble  themselves  no  further.  Hannah  still 
persisted,  but  the  sight  of  half  a  crown,  which  the 
young  lady  put  into  her  hand,  silenced  her,  and  she 
left  her  charge  with  her  new  protectress. 

Maria  toddled  on  by  the  side  of  the  young  lady, 
who  held  her  hand,  till  they  arrived  at  the  parsonage. 
Mrs.  Price,  the  rector's  lady,  stared  with  astonish- 
ment at  her  niece,  when  she  related  their  adventure 
in  the  church-yard,  and  blamed  her  very  much  in  not 
suffering  the  old  woman  to  take  the  child  back,  say- 
ing, "  In  the  name  of  goodness,  niece,  what  concern 
is  it  of  yours  ?  I  have  no  room  for  it  here  ;  let  the 
parish  take  care  of  its  poor ;  why  should  I  or  you 
be  encumbered  with  it  ?  So  I'll  ring  the  bell,  and 
send  the  child  to  the  workhouse,  and  they'll  place  it 
where  they  think  proper. 

"  No,  my  dear  aunt,  pardon  me,"  returned  the 
young  lady,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  that ;  the  poor 
child's  behavior  struck  me  so  forcibly,  that  I  am 
convinced  she  is  an  extraordinary  little  creature, 
endued  with  uncommon  sensibility,  and  a  fond 
and  affectionate  heart ;  had  you  beheld,  as  I  did, 
the  agony  and  distress  her  little  mind  suffered,  when 
calling  on  her  poor  mother  in  the  grave,  you  would 
have  felt  as  I  did.  You  ask  me  what  concern  it  is 
of  mine :  it  is  a  concern  of  every  feeling  bosom, 
not  to  suffer  so  sweet  a  child,  so  affectionate  a  little 


Mj.iiaiito  be  spoiled  by  neglect  and  harsh  treal 
ment,  but  to  rescue  her  betimes  from  them ;  lest  such 
neglect  and  treatment  should  destroy  the  seeds  of  u 
good  disposition.  She  shall  be  no  inconvenience 
to  you,  while  I  remain  here  ;  but  I  will  consult  with 
my  uncle  and  guardian,  when  he  returns." 

Dr.  Price,  the  rector,  alighted  from  his  horse 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  seeing  a  strange  child  meanly  attired  in 
the  parlor  with  his  wife  and  niece.  The  young 
lady  had  gone  to  the  piano,  and  was  playing  an 
air.  and  little  Miria  had  crept  close  up  to  her,  and 
was  listening  with  all  attention,  and  seemed  delight- 
ed with  the  sounds.  "  Hey  day  !"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, "what  fresh  visiter  is  this,  niece?  Is  it  some 
of  your  stray  lambs,  my  young  shepherdess,  for  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  Price  keeps  no  flock  of  that  kind ; 
&he  would  think  it  too  expensive  ?  You  are  certain- 
ly, my  dear,  a  very  discreet,  prudent,  economical 
wife,  but  our  name  is,  unfortunately,  for  ever  in 
your  mouth;  not  out  of  respect,  I  fancy,  for  you 
are  always  complaining  of  i\ie  price  of  every  article, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  wish  to  increase  your  family, 
by  any  addition  whatever:  tis  true  we  have  no  chil- 
dren of  our  own."—  "Then,"  interrupted  the  wife, 
*'  why  should  we  be  plagued  with  other  person's 
brats :  and  this  child,  it  seems,  is  a  parish  orphan  I'' 
— "  Poor  thing  !"  cried  the  rector,  "  then  she  has 
tee  many  parents  and  guardians,  to  be  strictly  attin- 
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<jed  to." — "Look  at  her,  uncle,"  said  the  young  la- 
dy; "is  she  not  a  nice  child,  and  has  she  not  a  face 
expressive  of  mildness  and  sensibility  ?  oh!  uncle, 
if  you  had  seen  the  little  creature,  as  I  did,  you 
would,  I'm  sure,  have  done  just  as  I  have;  but  if 
you  think  I  have  acted  improperly,  say  so,  and  I 
submit."  She  then  related  all  the  particulars,  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  ;  upon  which,  the  rector, 
taking  her  hand,  replied,  "My  dear  niece,  I  respect 
and  honor  your  feelings  on  this  occasion;  in  a  few 
months,  you  will  be  of  age,  and  your  own  mistress, 
and  I  shall  have  no  control  or  authority  over  you, 
only  as  a  friendly  adviser;  but  if  you  suffer  your 
philanthropy  to  be  worked  upon  by  every  casual 
object  of  distress  you  meet,  your  fortune,  ample  as  it 
is,  will  never  suffice  :  you  will  be  the  dupe  of  your  own 
sensibility,  the  unsuspecting  tool  of  imposition,  and 
your  goodness  will  be  repaid  by  ingratitude  in  the  end!" 
"Bat,  uncle,"  said  the  young  lady,  "I  found  this 
little  stray  lamb  out  of  its  fold,  bleating  and  lament- 
ing and  crying  for  its  dam :  am  I  to  blame  to  take  it 
up  and  to  cherish  it?  I  verily  believe,  if  I  liad  not 
done  so,  she  would  have  lain  on  her  mother's  grave 
all  night  and  perished,  for  she  was  as  cold  as  a 
stone,  when  I  took  hold  of  her;  and  when  she  saw 
(he  old  woman  who  came  after  her,  she  scpeamed, 
and  clung  to  me  so,  you  would  have  been  astonish- 
ed. I  am  positive  she  was  ill  used  by  her."  "  Not 
improbable,"  said  her  uncle,  "these  parish  nurse-s 


have  very  little  feeling ;  they  are  mercenary  be- 
ings."— "  Then  surely,"  said  the  niece,  "  I  have 
done  but  my  duty  ;  I  found  a  little  stray  lamb, &L  have 
taken  upon  me  to  rear  it  up.  '  That  old  woman,  (as 
you  observe  justly,)  is  mercenary:  she  cares  not 
for  the  children  committed  to  her,  but  lets  them 
ramble  abroad,  open  to  every  evil  temptation,  and 
they  are  scattered ;  but  I  have  brought  my  little 
straggler  to  a  good  fold,  to  a  good  shepherd;  you 
are  a  Christian  pastor,  sir,  and  care  for  the  flock, 

and  so " — "  You  want  me  to  adopt  and  bring  up 

your  little  lamb,  I  suppose1 — What  my  good  niece, 
are  you  tired  of  the  charge  you  have  so  voluntarily 
undertaken  thus  soon,  and  wish  to  transfer  it  to  me  :-'' 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  young  lady,  "  far  from  it; 
but  I  wish  for  your  advice  in  regard  to  this  poor 
orphan:  for  something  teils  me  she  was  brought  up 
and  reared  tenderly,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  little 
creature's  affection  for  her  deceased  mother  at  so 
early  an  age." 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  dear?''  asked  the  clergy- 
man.— -kMari a  West,  an'  please  you,"  and  the  little 
thing  curtsied. 

'•'  Bless  the  child  !"  cried  the  good  man,  "  I  now 
remember  her  poor  mother  ;  indeed  I  shall  never 
forget  her  : -I  never  witnessed  a  moie  exemplary 
Christian  in  my  life  ;  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
religious,  good  people,  and  constant  to  their  church  ; 
but  they  were  not  prosperous  :"  and  he  now  related 
such  circumstances  about  them  as  he  was  acquaint- 


fed*  with.  "I  have,"  added  he,  "  a  Bible,  a  Prayer 
Book,  and  Watts's  Hymns,  the  gift  of  a  dying  moth- 
er to  this  child,  now  in  my  possession.  The  best . 
thing,  my  dear  niece,  you  can  do,  is  to  put  her  to 
board  in  some  decent  school,  with  some  respectable 
woman,  who  will  teach  her  to  read  and  sew,  and  make 
her  handy  and  serviceable,and  not  to  rear  her  up  as  a 
girl  of  expectation,but  as  one  who  is  to  earn  her  bread 
in  honest  servitude.  This  is  all  that  is  proper,and  all 
she  is  entitled  to,  and  suits  with  the  sphere  of  life 
her  parents  moved  in.  I  will  look  out  for  some 
such  person  :  in  the  mean  time,  let  the  servant  take 
her  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  wash  and  clean  her." 

"  Now  you  are  a  dear,  good  man,  uncle,"  said  the 
young  lady,  "  and  it  shall  be  as  you  say  :  and  after 
tea,  I'll  go  to  the  linen  draper's  and  purchase  some 
linen,  cotton  hose,  and  flannel,  and  have  a  few  clothes 
made  up  for  her.  Nay,  I  think  I  hear  Mrs.  Price 
say,  *  why  need  I  go  to  that  expense1?'  If  you  mean 
the  expense  of  making,  I  agrefc  with  you  ;  for  I  can 
make  them  myself,  and  it  will  be  an  agreeable  em- 
ployment." "  Well,  be  careful,  neice,"  said  Mrs. 
Price,  "  don't  lay  out  too  mnch  upon  her,  and  par- 
ticularly, do  not  buy  fine  articles,  but  coarse  and 
strong,  fit  for  her  condition :  for  though  she  is  a 
neat  looking  pretty  child,  it  is  not  what  clothes  she 
would  become,  but  what  clothes  would  become  her 
and  her  station.  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds  to 
appearance,  but  they  are  generally  of  little  worth : 
8* 
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and  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  middling  and  low- 
er orders  of  our  sex,  as  to  feed  their  natural  vanity, 
and  encourage  a  taste  for  finery.  Many  a  girl  may 
trace  her  ruin  to  it:  when  once  it  is  implanted,  there 
is  no  eradicating  the  evil ;  it  insensibly  gains  ground 
and  absorbs  all  other  considerations  :  it  encourages 
dishonesty,  cheating,  envy,  jealousy,  malevolence, 
and  a  frightful  train  of  ills,  and  100  frequently  indu- 
ces its  votary  to  sell  both  body  and  soul  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  wishes." 

The  young  lady  perfectly  agreed  with  her  aunt's 
observations,  and  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  Rector's 
opinion  how  to  dispose  of  little  Maria  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

To  put  her  to  a  school  where  she  would  be  prop- 
erly fed  and  instructed,  was  now  the  principal  object ; 
but  she  determined  within  herself,  if  the  child  grew 
up,  and  answered  her  hopes  and  expectations,  that 
she  would  take  her  home,  when  of  a  suitable  age,  and 
have  her  to  attend  her  own  person  ;  or  if  she  showed 
any  superior  taste  or  talent,  to  give  her  a  more  libe- 
ral education. 

Accordingly,  our  little  orphan  was,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  put  to  school  to  a  Mrs.  Trueman,  a  res- 
pectable widow,  who  had  a  few  boarders,  and  kept  a 
day  school  besides. 

Miss  Meredith,  for  that  was  the  young  lady's  name, 
laid  down  £10,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  same  sum  an- 
nually for  live  years  to  come  :  she  would,  moreover, 
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supply  her  with  books  and  clothes,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  if  she  continued  to  improve  under 
her  mistress,  she  would  increase  the  annual  sum  to 
£15.  In  consideration  for  this,  Mrs.  Trueman  en- 
gaged to  teach  her  to  read  well,  to  sew,  knit,  perfect 
her  in  plain  work,  and  teach  her  little  domestic  duties 
suitable  to  her  age. 

Her  young  protectress  told  the  mistress,  she 
would  pay  her  a  visit  twice  a  year,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  the  good  rector  would  occasionally  have  an  eye 
over  the  child.  This  being  settled,  the  young^  lad.y 
shortly  after  left  the  parsonage,  to  return  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  her  property  lay,  to  the  amount  of  £700 
per  annum. 

Mrs.  Trueman,  the  school  mistress,  was  a  plain* 
sensible,  steady  woman,  very  attentive  to  her  duty, 
and  fond  of  children;  she  had  a  very  necessary  in- 
gredient, which  fitted  her  for  her  line  of  life,  a  great 
deal  of  patience,  which  enabled  her  not  only  to  en- 
courage the  dull  capacity,  but  to  bear  the  little  foibles, 
petulancies,  and  froward  dispositions,  of  many  of 
her  pupils :  she  could,  however,  be  sufficiently  se- 
vere with  the  stubborn  and  refractory,  and  above  all, 
she  punished  tale-bearers,  liars  and  pilferers. 

In  this  situation,  little  Maria  continued  for  a  few 
years,  and  before  she  was  seven  years  old,  she  was 
one  of  the  best  readers  and  sewers  in  the  school. — 
She  was  perfect  in  her  catechism  to  a  letter,  so  that 
Dr.  Price  repeatedly  mentioned  her  as  an  example 


worthy  of  imitation,  and  he  would  now  and  then  pre- 
sent her  with  a  sixpence,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
which  she  as  constantly  gave  to  her  mistress  to  lay 
up  for  her.  * 

Now  let  not  the  reader  suppose,  that  because  little 
Maria  was  po.jr,  she  was  greedy  and  avaricious  ; 
had  she  been  greedy,  she  would  have  laid  out  what 
was  given  her  in  trash,  cakes,  or  fruit ;  or  if  fond  of 
money,  she  would  have  hoarded  it  herself ;  But  Ma- 
ria had  every  thing  she  wanted  ;  and  having  no  false 
appetite  or  craving  to  indulge,  she  gave  her  presents 
from  time  to  time  to  her  mistress,  till,  by  the  time  she 
arrived  at  eight  years  of  age,  she  had  in  bank  nearly 
twelve  shillings. 

One  evening,  after  school,  when  her  mistress  was 
busy,  she  sent  Maria  on  an  errand  to  a  neighboring; 
shop,  and  wondered"  the  child  staid  so  long  :  she  be- 
gan to  be  uneasy,  fearing  she  had  dropped  or  lost  the 
silver  she  bad  given  her,  or  had  met  with  some  acci- 
dent ;  and  just  at  the  tirae  she  was  going  out  to  en- 
quire after  her,-  she  perceived  her  coming  back  with 
the  article  she  went  for;  but  she  loooked  as  if  she 
had  been  crying. 

"  What  has  kept  you,  Maria,  so  long  ?  you  should 
not  loiter  so  on  an  errand  ;  have  you  brought  the 
things  safe  ;  OF  did  you  lose  any  of  the  money  I  gave 
you,  and  stopped  till  you  found  it  ?" 

Maria  said,  she  had  brought  every  thing  right : 
'*  And  here  is  the  change.  ma?am.?' — "  Now  what  d* 
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tained  you  ?  answer,  or  I  shall  be  angry  with  you." 
Maria  trembled,  but  did  not  reply.  "  Speak,  child,  I 
say." — "  Coming  back,  I  saw  a  poor  woman,  with  a 
little  Scots  boy  in  her  hand,  and  one  in  her  arms 
sucking,  and  two  more  at  her  back,  and  she  leaned 
against  a  wall,  and  begged  of  me  to  fetch  her  some 
water,  for  she  and  her  little  boy  were  very  dry,  and 
bad  walked  all  day  ;  so  I  went  and  got  a  mug,  and 
oh  !  how  they  drank  !  and  she  blessed  and  thanked 
me,  and  so  I  carried  the  mug  back." — "  Oh  !  well,  if 
that's  all,  go,  sit  down  to  your  work,  child." 

But  Maria's  eyes  kept  wandering  about,  and  as  she 
sat  at  the  door,  looked  up  the  road  now  and  then- 
very  anxiously;  at  last,  she  laid  down  her  work  very 
deliberately,  and  went  up  to  Mrs.  Trueman,  and  with 
a  curtsey,  and  in  a  timid  voice,  begged  her  to  let  her 
have  a  shilling.  "  A  shilling  !  girl  ;  mercy  upon 
me  !  is  the  child"bewitched  I  don't  you  know  there 
are  twenty-four  halfpennies  in  a  shilling,  and  what 
can  you  want  to  do  with  so  much  money  ?" — "  If  you 
will  let  me  have  it,  governess,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth." — "  Well  child,  that  is  a  very  extraordinary  re- 
quest ;  but  as  it  is  your  first,  and  the  money  your  own, 
I  will  for  once  indulge  you  There,  child,  but  don't 
throw  it  away  :  if  you  do,  you  shall  have  no  more 
from  me,  I  assure  you.  Now  tell  me  what  you  mean 
to  do  with  it." — "  I  will  presently,  when  I  come 
back  ;"  and  away  ran  Maria,  and  was  out  of  sight  ill 
a  moment. 


Jlrs.  Trueman  was  astonished   at  the   girls  con 
duct  ;  and  she  stood  at  the  door  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, when  Maria   returned,  quite  cheerful,  but  out 
of  breath. 

"  Now,  Maria,  remember  your  promise  :  I  never 
found  you  out  in  a  falsehood,  and  1  hope  I  never 
shall.  What  have  you  done  with  the  shilling  ? — "  I 
have  lent  it,  ina'am  !" — "  Lent  it  !  to  whom  ?  what 
wicked  person  could"  borrow  money  of  such  a  child?" 
— "  I  lent  it  to  no  wicked  person  ;  but  I  lent  for  all 
that." — "To  whom  ?  speak,  child." — "  I  lent  it  to 
God  Almighty.**  — "  To  God  Almighty  !  how  dare 
you  mention  his  holy  name  so  lightly  ?" — "  I  gave 
it  to  the  poor  Scotswoman  with  her  children:  and 
our  rector  said  yesterday  in  his  charity-sermon,  :Ho 
that  givcth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord  :  and 
look,  that  he  layeth  out  shall  he  paid-  him  ;<gain  :: 
for  as  I  was  coming  away,  a  fine  gentleman  followed 
me,  and  put  half  a  crown  in  my  hand,  and  said, 
'  My  good  little  girl,  charity  should  ever  be  reward 
ed.'  And  here  is  the  half-crown,  governess  :  and 
keep  it  for  me."  * 

Mrs.  Trusman  was  affected.  She  took  and  kissed 
Maria,  ami  said,  she  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  added, 
she  should  have  money  when  she  wanted  it ;  but 
bade  her  be  cautious,  for  there  were  too  many  im- 
postersin  the  world,  and  the  country  was  full  of  idle, 
strolling  vagrants.  "And  now,  Maria,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  find  you  pay  such,  attention  to  th> 


Vvord  oi  God.  You  have  acted  wisely,  my  ehnth 
you  have  obeyed  your  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,who, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  says,  '  Lay  not  up  fofr 
yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heav- 
en, where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal.'  You 
have  laid  up  that  treasure,  Maria,  and  though  you 
cannot  always  expect  a  return  in  this  world,  you  will 
not  be  forgolton  in  the  next.  Treasure  your  bible, 
my  child ;  remember  the  dying  words  of  your  moth- 
er, and  you  will  be  rich  indeed!"  Poor  Maria,  at 
the  mention  of  her  mother,  burst  into  tears. 

While  we  thus  describe  the  .pious  tendency  of 
this  amiable  child,  we  are  relunctantly  compelled  to 
notice  the  contrary  disposition  in  some  of  her  con- 
temporaries :  indeed  we  should  not  mention  sucli, 
but  for  the  temptations  that  were  purposely  thrown 
into  her  way,  to  make  her  swerve  from  the  path  of 
rectitude.  "  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  This  was  imprinted  on  Maria's  mind  ^ 
and  ay  soon  as  she  could  lisp,  she  was  taught  her 
prayers. 

There  were  two  sisters,  of  the  name  of  WheatfielU, 
daughters  of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
the  one  of  whom  was  turned  ten,  the  other  eleven, 
years  old,  and  they  were  both  pert,  forward,  vain, 
H»d  looked  wjtb  s'roni  on  the  rf?t  of  their  schoo!fel> 
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ows.  They  were  likewise  artful  and  sly,  and  very 
selfish,  and  were  frequently  detected  by  Mrs.  True- 
man  in  prevarication,  and  laying  the  blame  on  oth- 
ers, when  they  themselves  were  the  culprits. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Trueman  checked  them,  she  usu- 
ally mentioned  Maria  as  a  pattern  for  them  :  this  de- 
served encomium  had  no  other  effect  than  to  raise 
their  envy  and  malevolence  :  they  began  to  hate  the 
innocent  girl,  and  laid  every  scheme  they  could  de- 
vise to  ensnare  her.  They  first  ^egan  to  treat  her 
with  contempt  :  and  as  they  h«d  always  plenty  of 
money,  and  their  parents  were  every  week  sending 
them  presents  of  cakes,  fruit,  and  pies,  they  soon 
fouud  means  to  get  a  party  to  their  own  side  against 
the  unoffending  Maria.  They  hinted  at  her  menial 
situation  in  the  school,  that  she  was  more  in  the  light 
of  a  servant-girl,  than  as.-holar;  and  that  she  had 
been  taken  from  the  workhouse,  and  sent  to  school 
out  of  charity,  so  she  was  not  fit  company  for  any  of 
them  ;  that,  for  their  part,  they  should  look  sharp  af- 
ter her.  for  if  they  missed  any  thing,  they  could  guess 
who  had  it ;  for  such  poor  low-bred  girls  were  al- 
ways given  to  pilfering. 

Thus  was  poor  Maria  rendered  very  uncomfortable 
at  last,  without  knowing  the  cause  :  she  perceived 
she  was  shunned  by  most  of  the  school,  but  never 
suspected  the  3Iiss  Wheatfields  to  be  her  principal 
enemies,  for  they  were  now  kind  and  spoke  general- 
ly fair  to  her  face. 
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Now  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Wheatfield  were  acquaint- 
ed at  the  parsonage,  and  as  Mrs.  Wheatfieid  fre- 
quently sent  Mrs.  Price  presents  of  ham,  geese, 
ducks,  eggs,  roasting-pigs,  hares,  and  wild  fowl,  and 
trout,  in  season^  this  lady  always  received  her  with 
a  smile,  and  she  and  her  family  were  the  best  creat- 
ures upon  earth. 

It  so  happened  that  Miss  Meredith  had  arrived  at 
the  parsonage  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  very  eve- 
ning that  Mrs.  Wheatfield  and  her  two  daughters 
were  invited  to  tea  by  Mrs.  Price,  which  Miss  Me- 
redith finding,  sent  a  message  by  her  servant  to  Mrs. 
Trueman,  to  send  Maria  to  lier  for  that  evening  like- 
wise. 

Accordingly,  Maria  was  dressed  out  in  her  best; 
she  was  neatness  and  cleanliness  itself,  but  every 
thing  she  had  on  was  plain  though  good.  Her 
sweet  countenance,  her  expressive  eyes,  and  glossy 
hair,  and  the  compactness  of  her  figure  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
pass  her  by  unnoticed ;  while  the  Miss  Wheatfields, 
who  wore  all  their  finery  on  the  occasion,  showed 
their  clumsy  persons  and  awkward  rusticity  the 
more  plainly. 

When  Maria  was  introduced  into  the  parlor,  she 
courtsied  to  all  around;  but  Mrs.  Price  took  little 
notice  of  her,  neither  did  her  schoolmates,  so  the 
good  Miss  Meredith  kept  her  in  conversation  with 
herself.  She  was  grown  considerably  since  she 
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bad  last  seen  her,  and  was  much  improved  every 
way ;  and  it  delighted  that  young  lady  to  see  her 
bounty  so  well  bestowed. 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Price,  Mrs.  Wheatfield,  and  her 
two  daughters,  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  Miss 
Meredith  took  little  Maria  with  her  to  her  chamber, 
leaving  her  travelling  pelisse  and  reticule  on  a  chair 
in  the  parlor. 

In  the  interim,  Mrs.  Wheatfield's  two  girls  were 
sent  back  for  Mrs.  Price's  snuff-box  and  silk  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  had  left  on  the  table ;  and  they 
finding  Miss  Meredith  and  Maria  absent,  and  the 
young  lady's  reticule,  which  was  elegantly  embroid- 
ered, lying  so  plainly  before  them,  curiosity  tempt- 
ed them  to  examine  its  contents. 

They  found  a  gold  fillagree  smelling-bottle,  a  ring 
case,  containing  a  diamond-hoop,  a  mourning-ring, 
and  a  third,  a  ruby  set  with  brilliants  A  cambric 
handkerchief,  a  pair  of  gloves,  scissors,  a  penknife, 
and  a  leather  purse  in  which  were  two  £  10  notes  and 
five  of  £l,  also  a  couple  of  half-crowns,  seven 
shillings,  and  a  half  doubloon. 

Now  these  girls  looked  round  and  listened,  and 
then  one  took  the  diamond-hoop,  and  the  other  the 
doubloon:  then  the  first  seized  a  £l  note,  and  the 
second,  another, trembling  all  the  time;  but  hearing 
a  noise  up  stairs,  they  quitted  their  prey,  and  were 
near  forgetting  the  silk  handkerchief  and  snuff-box : 
but  they  escaped  detection. 
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The  conversation  in  the  garden  turned  upon  th* 
progress  the  young  ladies  made  at  school,  which  in- 
deed was  not  rapid;  but  the  blame  was  laid  where  it 
should  not,  namely,  to  the  inattention  or  incapacity 
of  the  mistress ;  for  few  parents  are  disposed  to 
question  the  abilities  of  their  children.  Mrs.  True- 
man  had  strict  orders  not  to  correct  the  Miss  Wheat- 
fields,  consequently,  admonition  was  thrown  away. 
These  girls  were  idle,  and  dull  at  their  tasks,  but 
quick  at  mischief,  and  scrupled  not  to  invent  a  tald, 
to  the  prejudice  of  others,  particularly  poor  Maria, 
and  even  of  their  good  mistress,  to  whom  they  had 
formed  an  inveterate  dislike  :  they  were,  moreover, 
very  selfish,  and  their  morals  had  been  wofully  neg- 
lected. 

Their  father  and  mother  were  worldlings  ;  the  far- 
mer would  laugh,  and  boast  of  his  cleverness  in  mak- 
ing a  bargain,  in  buying  cheap,  and  selling  dear ;  and 
in  his  own  coarse  language,  in  "  taking  in  the  flats." 
He  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  money  con- 
cerns, or,  where  his  interest  was  at  stake :  for  Farm- 
er Wheatfield  was  anxious  to  grow  rich,  and  did  not 
attend  to  the  wise  proverb — "  He  that  maketh  haste 
to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent ;"  indeed,  how 
should  he,  for  he  seldom  went  to  church,  and  as  for 
reading  his  Bible  on  a  Sunday,  thnt  he  thought  time 
thrown  away  ;  he  passed  such  evenings  over  a  tank- 
ard of  strong  ale  and  a  pipe,  and  in  settling  his  farm* 
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ing  accounts.  Sad,  mistaken,  miserable  man  !  af 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

His  family  and  domestics  trod  in  their  master's 
steps  ;  they  were  careless  in  their  duty  to  their  Ma- 
ker, and  neglected  their  church  ;  they  indulged  in 
every  low  and  vulgar  vice  with  impunity,  for  he  never 
called  them  to  talk  for  swearing,  gambling,  or  drink- 
ing, unless  they  neglected  his  business;  then,  indeed, 
his  passion  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  he  would  swear  at 
them  like  a  savage,  totally  regardless  of  the  presenee 
of  his  children,  or  any  company  whatever.  Conse- 
quently, the  children  of  such  parents  (for  his  wife  was 
nearly  of  the  same  disposition)  had  no  sense  of  re- 
ligion, and  followed  their  own  vicious  inclinations 
and  propensities,  without  fear  of  control  or  correc- 
tion. It  is  true,  Mrs.  Trueman,  their  good  mistress, 
made  them  read  the  Bible,  and  attend  their  church 
regularly  on  a  Sunday;  but  this  was  a  most  irksome 
task,  and  always  done  with  reluctance  and  glouting 
looks  :  nor  couJd  they  ever  recollect  a  text  or  one 
word  of  the  *  nnon. 

In  such  dispositions,  evil  soon  took  root  ;  and 
their  malevolence  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
conversation  now  held  in  the  garden.  They  won- 
dered their  mistress  could  take  notice  of  such  a  beg- 
garly thing  as  Maria  West,  who  was  no  better  than 
a  poor  parish  girl  ;  and  they  were  quite  certain  she 
was  very  apt  to  take  what  was  not  her  own,  for  they 
had  missed  several  things  of  late,  and  so  had  many 
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others  ;  for  Maria  was,  with  all  her  innocent  looks, 
very  artful,  and  when  she  perceived  they  missed  their 
property,  she  contrived  to  put  it  in  their  way  again, 
to  avoid  being  found  out  and  punished.  "  Indeed, 
mother,"  they  said,  "  we  don't  speak  to  her  now,  if 
we  can  help  it,  as  you  saw  at  tea." 

Now  this  intelligence  turned  Mrs.  Price  entirely 
against  our  poor  girl,  and  a  little  was  sufficient,  for, 
from  the  first,  she  was  not  well  disposed  in  her  favor. 
On  their  return  from  the  garden,  Mrs.  Price  had  or- 
dered the  girls  to  gather  some  pears,  and  when  they 
were  seated  in  the  parlor,  she  pulled  out  of  her  pocket 
a  handsome  silver  fruit-knife,  which  she  handed  to 
Mrs.  Wheatfield,  for  her  daughters  to  pare  and  cut  the 
fruit  with.  It  lay  on  the  table  after  being  used,  unno- 
ticed and  forgotten. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Wheatfield  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  declared  it  was  time  for  her  and  her  girls  to  re- 
turn ;  that  she  would  set  them  down  at  the  school,  on 
her  road  home.  So  she  and  the  girls  rose  to  take 
leave :  but  Miss  Peggy,  the  youngest,  watching  her 
opportunity,  slipped  the  silver  knife  to  her  sister,  who 
put  it  in  her  pocket,  while  their  mother  and  Mrs. 
Price  were  busy  talking,  and  just  as  Miss  Meredith 
and  Maria  entered  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Wheatfield  and  her  daughters  being  gone, 
Mrs.  Price  left  the  parlor  to  Miss  Meredith,  while 
she  attended  to  her  family  concerns.  The  young 

lady  had  brought  with  her  an  olive  cloth  spencer  for 
4* 
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Maria,  and  made  her  put  it  on,  previous  to  sending 
her  home  ;  when  Mrs.  Priee  entering,  she  looked  se- 
verely at  Maria,  and  observed  to  Miss  Meredith, "  In- 
deed, niece,  I  fear  you  will  spoil  that  girl,  by  taking 
such  notice  of  her  ;  you  know  what  is  to  be  her  sta- 
tion, and  you  treat  her  as  an  equal,  and  make  her  a 
parlor  companion.  I  doir  t  approve  of  it.  I  hope 
you  may  not  have  cause  to  repent  your  partiality  r 
such  creatures  seldom  possess  gratitude,  and  " 
"  Pray,  say  no  more,  aunt,"  returned  the  young  lady  ; 
"  I  perceive  you  dislike  the  girl,  and  1?11  take  care 
you  shall  not  be  troubled  with  her  visits  10  me  in  fu- 
ture ;  I'll  send  her  home  directly/'  So  saying,  she 
rang  for  her  own  servant,  to  take  Maria  back  to  hex: 
school. 

In  the  interim,  the  farmers  daughters  had  arrived 
and  gone  up  stairs  to  their  bed-room  to  change  their 
clothes,  and  then  came  down  to  supper.  Passing 
by  Mrs.  Trueman's  room,  they  found  it  open,  and 
seeing  Maria's  box,  with  the  key  in  it,  they  wickedly 
opened  it,  and  slipped  the  brilliant  hoop,  and  the 
gold  doubloon,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  together  with 
the  silver  fruit-kinfe,  into  it,  and  placed  them  in  a 
corner  at  the  bottom,  but  the  notes  they  kept  them- 
selves. By  the  time  they  had  come  down  Maria  had 
arrived. 

Maria,  when  she  retired  to  go  to  bed,  folded  up  her 
things  neatly,  and  placed  them  in  her  box,  not  sus- 
pecting that  any  person  had  been  near  it.  She  put 
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the  key  in  her  pocket,  said  her  prayers,  and  went  to 
rest  in  a  little  bed  in  the  same  room  with  her  mis- 
tress. 

In  about  three  days,  Miss  Meredith  waited  on 
Mrs.  Trueman,  and  had  a  long  private  conversation 
with  her.  At  length  Maria  was  called :  Mrs.  True- 
man began — "You  are  now  old  enough,  Maria,  to 
know  right  from  wrong,  and  how  indispensible  it  is, 
that  every  person  should  be  honest  and  true  to  oth- 
ers; you  are  well  aware,  that  among  other  injunc- 
tions we  are  commanded,  in  our  duty  towards  our 
neighbor,  to  keep  our  hands  from  picking  and 
stealing:  now  as  I  never  had  the  slightest  cause  to 
suspect  you,  it  has  grieved  me  much  of  late  to  ob- 
serve the  distance  your  school-mates  keep  towards 
you;  how  have  you  offended  them  ?  It  is  whispered, 
I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  you  are  light-fin- 
gered, and  take  what  is  not  your  own :  this  is  shock- 
ing, and  I  hope  it  is  not  true." — "I  dont  know  what 
you  mean,  madam,"  said  the  innocent  girl.  My 
meaning  is  very  plain ;  did  you  ever  take  any  thing 
that  was  not  your  own  ?  or  any  thing,  as  needles, 
scissors,  thimbles,  or  cakes,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
young  ladies  in  the  school  ?" — "  No !  never,  mad- 
am."— "  How !  have  a  care,  don't  tell  me  a  false- 
hood ;  for  that,  if  possible,  is  worse." — "  Indeed, 
indeed,  ma'am,  1  never  did.  Oh  yes,  now  I  remem- 
ber, I  found  Miss  Meredith's  silver  thimble  one 
day  in  the  garden,  and  brought  it  to  her ;  and  Miss 
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Sally  Craven's  scissors  I  found  under  the  grate,  two 
days  ago.  when  I  swept  up  the  hearth ;  but  I  gave 
them  to  her  directly." — "And  are  these  the  only 
things  ?  for  other  things  have  been  missed." — "  In- 
deed, indeed,  madara,  I  never  found  any  thing  be- 
sides."— "  I  don't  mean  your  finding,  but  did  you 
yourself  never  take  any  thing  belonging  to  them  ?"— 
"No, never,  never,  madam."— "It  is  very  strange," 
said  the  schoolmistress  to  the  young  lady ;  "  she 
speaks  without  fear  or  trembling,  and  her  looks  are 
not  confused — I  iiope  she  is  innocent.  I  must  now 
tell  you,  Maria,  this  young  lady,  your  friend,  your 
benefactress,  who  placed  you  here  under  my  care 
and  to  whom  you  owe  every  thing,  has  missed  some 
very  valuable  property  oat  of  her  reticule,  the  very 
next  day  after  you  went  to  see  her — a  valuable  dia- 
mond hoop  ring,  and  a  large  gold  pocket  piece,  and 
two  bank  notes  of  £l ;  and  Mrs.  Price  has  missed 
her  silver  fruit-knife.  Now,  this  property  could  not 
go  without  hands,  and  they  have  forborne  to  make 
any  stir  about  it,  till  they  had  made  every  search  and 
inquiry  at  home,  but  to  no  purpose.  Now  tell  us 
honestly,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  them.  Remem- 
ber, though  you  may  deceive  us,  you  cai  not  deceive 
God  Almighty,  who  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  to  v/hom  nothing  is  hid." 

"  I  saw  Miss  Meredith's  reticule  on  a  chair,  with 
her  pelisse,  when  she  took  me  up  stairs  with  her,  and 
it  was  there,  in  the  same  place,  wlien  we  came  back : 
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and  I  saw  it  lying  there  as  I  went  away  :  and  neither 
she  nor  I  touched  it :  if  I  had,  she  must  have  seen 
me,  for  I  never  left  her  all  the  time." — "  'Tis  very 
true,"  said  Miss  Meredith,  "  and  I  cannot  think  it 
possibly  can  be  her." — "  And  I  don't  know  any  thing 
about  a  knife,  for  I  only  saw  some  peelings  on  the 
tabJe  ;  and  indeed  that's  all  I  know  of  any  thing." — 
"  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,"  cried  Miss  Mere- 
dith, "  that  Maria  is  innocent ;  so  I  beg  you  to  drop 
the  matter."  "  I  would  willingly,  but  for  the  reports 
that  have  been  whispered  ;  and  that  the  reputation  of 
my  school  is  at  stake  :  I  must  make  a  diligent  search 
and  enquiry  :  you  may  be  satisfied,  Miss  Meredith, 
but  Mrs.  Price  will  not;  and  I  cannot  have  my 
school  brought  in  question.  None  of  the  scholars 
were  at  the  Parsonage,  but  Maria  and  the  Miss 
Wheatfields  ;  now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  it« 
could  be  either  of  those  young  ladies,  who  were  with 
their  mother  and  Mrs.  Price,  the  whole  time,  till  their 
leaving  the  house  ;  therefore,  before  I  search  their 
boxes,  I'll  hear  what  the  Miss  Wheatfields  say."  Mrs* 
Trueinan  then  rang  for  the  young  ladies. 

"  Young  ladies,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  dia- 
mond ring,  and  a  gold  pocket-piece,  and  a  silver  fruit- 
knife,  when  you  were  at  Mrs.  Price's  last  week,  and 
two  bank  notes  of  £l.  This  lady  had  them  taken  out 
of  her  reticule,  for  she  is  positive  they  were  there, 
while  you  were  drinking  tea."  "  How  should  we 
know  any  thing  about  them  ?"  said  the  two  girls.— 
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u  One  at  a  time,  young  ladies,  if  you  please  ;  I  don't 
ask  you  how  you  should  know,  but  if  yoa  know,  or 
saw  any  body  touch  them."  "I  saw," said  Miss  Peg- 
gy, "Maria  West  sitting  on  the  chair  next  the  reti- 
cule, and  we  were  at  a  distance,  with  our  mother,  the 
whole  time."  "And  the  knife,"  said  the  eldest  girl, 
"  is  Mrs.  Price's :  she  handed  it  to  us,  to  pare  the 
fruit,  and  we  left  it  upon  the  table,  and  there  it  was 
when  we  went  away  with  my  mother;  and  Maria 
staid  after  us.  So  she  must  know  more  about  it  than 
we." 

Now,  there  was  an  evident  confusion  at  first  in 
these  girls,  which  Miss  Meredith  noticed,  but  said 
nothing :  and  she  thought  she  observed  a  malicious 
pleasure  about  them,  when  they  mentioned  Maria. 
"  You  have  no  objection,  girls,  to  have  your  boxes 
examined  ?" — "  No,  we  have  not,  but  we  will  tell  fa- 
ther and  mother  all  about  it,  how  we  are  suspected : 
why  is  not  Maria  West's  box  examined  ?  Father 
and  mother  will  take  us  away,  that  they  will."  "  Here 
is  my  key,  madam,"  said  poor  Maria,  smiling.  "  Well 
then,  come  along,  girls,  and  Miss  Meredith  and  we 
will  examine  them."  And  up  stairs  they  went. 

The  two  sisters'  boxes  were  rumaged  and  every 
article  turned  out.  There  was  in  a  leather  pocket- 
book  several  shillings,but  they  were  given  them  from 
time  to  time  by  their  parents,  with  pieces  of  mouldy 
cake,  which  they  were  toe  churlish  to  give  to  their 
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companions;  but  nothing  of  the  alleged  stolea  prop.* 
erty  was  to  be  found. 

Maria's  box  next  came  to  be  examined,  and  every 
thing  was  turned  out ;  nothing  appeared,  till  in  the 
corner,  a  piece  of  dirty  newspaper  was  found,  and 
under  it  was  discovered  the  identical  properly  miss- 
ed. Astonishment  seized  the  school-mistress  and 
Miss  Meredith  :  they  stood  motionless,  while  the 
two  girls  laughed,  and  Maria,  giving  a  loud  scream, 
dropped  senseless  on  the  ground.  Miss  Meredith 
raised  her,  and  placed  her  on  the  bed  :  and  turning 
to  the  farmers  daughters,  said,  "  How  can  you  laugh 
at  such  a  time, you  unfeeling  girls?" — "It  is  enough 
to  make  us  laugh,  and  be  merry  too,  to  prove  our- 
selves innocent;  you  see  she  can't  laugh:  but  we'll 
let  father  and  mother  know  all  about  it;  and  we'll 
not  stay  at  school  with  a  thief,  to  be  suspected;  that 
we  won't."  And  down  stairs  they  run. 

Miss  Meredith,  leaving  the  unfortunate  Maria  to 
the  eare  of  her  schoolmistress,  returned  to  the  par- 
sonage, and  gave  Mrs.  Price  her  knife,  who,  highly 
pleased  at  recovering  it,  asked  no  further  questions, 
nor  was  her  niece  disposed  to  answer  her,  if  she 
had,  so  truly  shocked  was  she  at  this  recent  occur- 
rence and  discovery. 

The  more  she  considered  it,  the  more  improbable 
it  appeared  that  Maria  could  be  the  culprit,  as  she 
had  her  the  whole  time  close  by  her  side,  under  her 
own  eyes.  In  addition  to  which,  she  recalled  the 
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readiness,  with  which,  of  her  own  accord,  she  had 
given  her  key :  was  it  possible  she  could  do  that, 
knowing  that  she  hid  the  atolen  property  therein  ?— 
Again,  the  evident  triumph  and  malicious  laugh  of 
the  two  girls,  raised  doubts  in  this  young  lady's  mind, 
not  much  to  their  advantage;  but  then,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  evidence  of  her  own  eye  sight;  how  could 
she  withstand  it  ?  In  short,  she  remained  in  doubt* 
and  could  not  be  satisfied,  for  it  appeared  a  tissue  of 
contradiction.  In  this  state  of  distressing  perplexi- 
ty, this  tender  hearted  young  lady  remained  ;  fear- 
ful of  crediting  the  strong  evidence  of  occular  dem- 
onstration, to  the  prejudice  of  her  little  favorite,  and 
willing  to  listen  to  every  suggestion  her  humane 
mind  dictated,  rather  than  believe  her  capable  of 
such  base  ingratitude. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Maria.  Mrs.  Trueman, 
though  really  shocked  at  the  discovery,  for  she  had 
an  affection  for  the  child,  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
reputation  of  her  school,  and  the  threat  of  the  farm- 
er's daughters  was  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
trifled  with.  She  naturally  attributed  Maria's  scream 
and  falling,  to  overpowering  guilt  and  shame  of  de- 
tection, and  dread  of  punishment  for  her  crime.  But 
finding  she  remained  insensible,  and  in  a  convulsive 
fit,  the  good  woman  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  im- 
mediately sent  for  a  doctor. 

When  he  came,  he  declared  the  child  was  seized 
with  a  delirious  fever.  He  caused  her  to  be  put  t<r 
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bed  immediately,  bled  her  copiously,  and  ordered 
her  10  be  kept  stili  and  quiet,  as  her  life  was  in  im- 
minent danger.  Mrs.  Truemaivs  affection  now  be- 
gan to  return.  She  thought,  if  she  was  guilty,  it  was 
certainly  her  first  offence,  and  dearly  had  she  suffer- 
ed for  it.  She  had  by  experience  found  her  to  be  a 
child  of  extreme  sensibility,  quick  parts,  of  a  mild 
and  charitable  disposition,  neither  greedy,  covetous 
nor  envious;  and  how  she  could  be  guilty  of  such 
ingratitude  to  her  only  friend  and  benefactress,  puz- 
zled her  to  account  for,  as  her  whole  conduct  spoke 
to  the  contrary,  had  not  the  sad  proofs  appeared  so 
evident  to  her  eyes,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  remaining. 
Maria's  fever  was  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  the 
whole  mass  of  her  blood  had  been  turned,  from  the 
(right  she  had  undergone.  She  raved  incessantly, 
calling  upon  her  mother,  and  upon  God;  but  the 
crime  she  was  accused  of,  was  not  in  her  wandering 
thoughts.  The  disorder  now  came  to  its  height;  the 
doctor  declared  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
her  to  recover :  he  had  but  one  experiment  to  try, 
and  in  this  case  he  should  not  hesitate  to  venture  it. 
She  lay  for  some  hours  totally  insensible,  her  skin 
parched  and  burnt,  her  mouth  and  lips  furred  and 
brown,  her  breathing  short  and  difficult ;  in  short, 
every  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution  drew 
near.  The  doctor  now  made  his  appearance,  and 
shaking  his  head,  declared,  unless  a  miracle  was 
wrought,  the  child  had  but  a  very  few  hours  to  live  •, 
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and  placing  his  hand  gently  on  her  breast,  he  felt, 
he  thought,  a  kind  of  moisture.  "  This,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  is  wonderful !  it  must  he  encouraged;  if  it  in- 
creases, there  is  a  chance  left  ;  if  it  subsides,  or  is 
checked,  in  two  hours  she  will  be  a  corpse." 

Accordingly,  he  ordered  every  care  to  be  taken 
to  encourage  perspiration:  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
it  came  on  profusely — her  skin  grew  gradually  cool, 
her  breath  more  free  ;  and  at  length  she  fell  into  a 
profound  and  heavy  sleep,  which  she  had  not  once 
enjoyed  since  she  wns  taken  ill.  She  Jay  all  night  in 
that  state,  and  about  nine  the  next  morning  awoke 
perfectly  cool,  free  from  the  fever,  and  her  senses 
restored,  but  quite  weak  and  exhausted,  from  the 
ravages  of  her  disorder.  She  at  first  did  not  recol- 
lect where  she  was ;  but  seeing  Mrs.  Trueman,  who 
had  been  called  by  her  nurse,  to  witness  the  happy 
change  in  Maria,  sitting  beside  the  bed,  she  faintly 
said,  li  Oh  !  madam,  I  have  had  such  ugly  dreams : 
I  thought  two  snakes  had  twisted  round  my  bo- 
dy, and  stung  me  to  the  heart;  here,  here;  just 
here!"  She  had  taken  Mrs.  Trueman's  hand  to  car- 
ry it  to  her  bosom,  but  her  mistress  bade  her  lie  still 
and  take  some  medicine,  and  a  little  nourishment, 
that  the  doctor  ordered. 

Poor  Maria  was  all  thanks  and  obedience.  In  a 
few  days  she  was,  with  help,  able  to  sit  up  in  the  bed, 
and  as  3Mrs.  Trueman  saw  she  was  now  out  of  dan- 
ger, she  !;egan  gently  to  talk  to  her  in  this  manner : 
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"  M^ria,  you  liave  been  very  ill,  and  are  so  still :  the 
doctor  says,  you  must  die  :  now,  my  child,  are  you 
prepared  to  meet  God  Almighty  ?  Before  you  can 
expect  that,  you  must  repent  of  all  the  crimes  you 
have  ever  committed,  or  he  will  not  receive  you  to 
himself.''  "  Oh !  madam,  I  am  glad  I  am  going  to 
die,  for  I  shall  £hen  see  my  mother,  and  my  blessed 
Saviour,  who  was  fond  of  children,  and  took  and 
blessed  them."  "  Yes,  Maria,"  said  her  mistress, 
"but  they  were  good  children,  who  told  truth,  and 
never  took  what  was  not  their  own  ;  they  did  not 
steal  from  those  who  wets  kind  to  them.  Now,  Ma- 
ria, as  you  are  going  to  die,  recollect  yourself,  1  beg 
of  you,  and  tell  me  the  truth,  if  you  have  ever  taken 
any  thing  belonging  to  any  person,  and  particularly 
to  Miss  Meredith,  your  good  friend?  If  you  have 
done  so  wicked  a  thing,  confess  it,  and  pray  fervent- 
ly to  God  to  forgive  you,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to 
die  with  a  falsehood  in  one's  mouth.  The  day  of 
judgment  will  come,  when  all  the  world  must  answer 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  before  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  who  will  say  to  the  good. 
'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;'  while  to  the  wicked  and  impenitent  sinner, 
he  will  say%  *  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." — 
Reflect  on  this,  Maria ;  and  now  solemnly  declare, 
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have  you,  or  have  you  not,  committed  such  an  of- 
fence ?" 

"  Oh  !  never,  never,"  cried  Maria,  throwing  up 
her  eyes  and  clasping  her  weak  hands.  "  God  knows 
I  never  did  such  a  wicked  thing  in  my  life.  I  now 
remember  something  about  my  box  being  searched* 
but  what  was  found,  I  don't  recollect;  but  I  was 
frightened,  and  grew  sick,  and  lost  my  sight ;  and 
that's  all  1  remember  about  it." 

"  Well,  child,  I  hope  it  is  all  you  know  about  it, 
and  I  would  willingly  believe  you." 

The  solemn  manner  in  which  Maria  answered  her 
mistress's  questions,  at  a  time  too  when  all  hope  of 
her  recovery  had  forsaken  her,  removed  Mrs.  True- 
man's  doubts  as  to  her  innocence  ;  and  when  Miss 
Meredith  called  to  inquire  after  Maria,  as  she  did  ev- 
ery day,  or  sent  a  servant,  the  mistress  informed  her 
of  the  stratagem  she  had  used  to  draw  the  truth  from 
her.  "  I  am  now  cinvinced  the  child  is  wronged  5 
but  who  could  have  taken  the  things  and  conveyed 
them  into  the  box,  remains  to  be  discovered.  Hea- 
Yen  forgive  me,  if  I  wrongfully  suspect ;  but  when 
once  I  detect  persons  in  a  lie,  I  think  them  capable 
of  any  thing.  You  must  know,  madam,  that  the  Miss 
Wheatfields,  whom  you  saw  with  their  mother  at 
Mrs.  Price's,  have  repeatedly  received  presents  of 
money  from  their  parents,  and  that  evening  in  par- 
ticular. The  way  I  came  to  know  it,  was  this;  they 
asked  me  leave  to  go  a  shopping.  It  being  but  a  lit- 
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tie  way,  I  consented.  They  brought  home  two  pret- 
ty bonneis,  and  said,  they  had  paid  for  them.  But 
while  I  was  talking  to  them,  the  shopkeeper  brought 
back  two  country  notes,  saying,  she  was  afraid  tp 
take  them,  as  they  were  not  payable  in  London.  She 
had  received  them  from  the  young  ladies,  who  said 
their  mother  had  made  them  a  present;  therefore, 
the  girls  were  welcome  to  the  bonnets,  as  she  would 
book  them  to  their  mother,  but  requested  the  change 
in  return.  This,  I  observed,  they  reluctantly  enough 
gave  up. 

"  I  had  no  doubt  whatever,  of  their  having  those 
notes  from  their  mother,  so  I  kept  them  against  the 
next  time  she  called,  which  was  yesterday.  I  re- 
quested her  to  change  them  for  her  daughters  :  but. 
to  my  astonishment,  Mrs.  Wheatfield  positively  de- 
nied giving  her  daughters  any  money  or  notes,  when 
last  in  Leominster,  and  ha'd  them  called  in.  '  How 
dare  you  say,  girls,  I  gave  you  these  notes  at  Mr. 
Price's,  I  know  better  than  to  take  such." — "It  was 
father  then,  who  gave  them  to  us,  and  so  we  told  the 
woman.'  'Your  father,  husseys !  no  such  thing; 
neither  your  father  nor  I  would  take  a  Shrewsbury 
note  that  was  not  payable  in  London ;  they  would 
not  be  negotiable  in  trade;  go,  you  naughty  girls: 
somebody  has  lost  'em,  and  you  have  picked  'em  up 
in  your  walks,  I  suppose." 

"  Shrewsbury  notes,  of  one  pound  ?"  exclaimed 
Miss  Meredith  ;  "  I  had  two  such  in  my  purse,  along 
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with  several  others,  some  silver,  and  a  gold  doub- 
loon, which  I  recovered  ;  their  numbers  I  have  here 
down  in  my  pocket  book,  viz.  No.  485,  and  No.  522. 
Have  you  got  them,  Mrs.  Truman  ?"  "  I  have  got 
them  in  my  desk,  locked  up — and  here  they  are ;  let 
me  see.  as  I  live,  they  are  the  very  numbers  you 
mention!  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  the  poor 
child  has  been  grossly  wronged." 

"  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Trueman,  whoever  took  these 
notes,  took  my  diamond  hoop-ring  and  doubloon, 
and  Mrs.  Price's  silver  fruit-knife :  and  I  must  sus- 
pect these  girls  ;  they  are  the  culprits,  depend  upon 
it ;  you  say,  they  are  going  to  leave  your  school ;  so 
much  the  better ;  to  be  rid  of  such  false,  treacher- 
ous, wicked  girls,  is  &n  advantage ;  and  lest  your 
school  should  suffer  by  Maria's  continuing  with  youv 
I  shall,  when  she  is  sufficiently  recovered,  remove 
her  from  this  censorious  town,  and  provide  for  her 
at  Shrewsbury,  out  of  the  reach  of  detraction.  Poor 
child  !  this  has  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  but  God  is 
just  and  merciful;  he  protects  the  orphan,  and  pun- 
ishes the  wicked  ;  for  truly  it  is  said,  '  Whoso  dig- 
geth  a  pit,  shall  fall  therein;  and  he  that  rolleth  a 
stone,  it  shall  return  upon  him.'  Let  us  go  to  poor 
Maria,  and  ease  her  mind  ;  it  will  help  her  recov- 
ery." 

The  ease  of  little  Maria's  mind,  in  being  restored 
to  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  her  benefac- 
tress and  her  schoolmistress,  had  a  wonderful  effect 
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upon  her  constitution,  and  from  that  hour  she  rap- 
idJy  recovered. 

The  doctor  agreed  that  a  change  of  air  was  neces- 
sary for  the  re-estabiishment  of  her  health;  so  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  bear  the  fatigue,  Miss  Mer- 
edith took  her  to  Shrewsbury,  where  she  placed  her 
at  a  boarding-school,  to  educate  her  as  a  kind  of 
humble  companion,  when  of  sufficient  age. 

We  shall  now  pass  over  a  few  years,  till  Maria 
.became  sixteen,  when  she  was  thought  sufficiently 
qualified  to  be  taken  from  school,  and  was  put  to  a 
-dress-maker  for  a  twelvemonth,  to  learn  that  branch, 
with  millinery;  she  had  improved  much,  read  cor- 
rectly with  ease  and  fluency,  wrote  a  neat  hand,  and 
understood  common  accounts.  Her  appearance 
was  much  in  her  favor  ;  she  was*modest,  reserved, 
and  unassuming;  and  her  new  mistress,  finding  she 
•liad  such  a  friend  in  Miss  Meredith,  treated  her  with 
more  attention  than  usual,  and  this  circumstance 
was  sufficient  to  raise  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
young  women,  her  shopmates. 

She  was  scarcely  three  months  in  her  new  place, 
before  the  forewoman  found  her  to  be  dull,  stupid, 
and  without  taste  ;  now  this  the  mistress  of  the  shop 
could  not  discover,  but  on  the  contrary  praised  her 
diligence  and  neatness  in  every  thing  that  passed 
through  her  hands.  Indeed,  she  once  or  twice  hint- 
ed to  Maria,  that  her  dress  was  too  plain  by  far,  for 
the  ladies  would  have  no  opinion  of  her  abilities,  if 
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stie  did  not  dress  more  stylish.  The  poor  girl  re- 
plied, she  thought  her  dress  becoming  her  situation 
in  life,  and  suited  the  humble  sphere  she  expected  to 
move  in;  this  caused  the  girls  in  the  shop  to  burst 
into  a  laugh,  to  her  surprise  and  embarrassment,  but 
she  recovered,  and  observed,  with  a  smile,  she  was 
happy  to  contribute  to  their  amusement,  which  they 
were  welcome  to  indulge  whenever  they  thought 
proper.  "  Then,"  replied  the  forewoman,  "  we  shall 
never  want  food  for  onr  mirth  while  you  continue 
with  us." 

She  was  now  nick-named  among  the  girls,  "  Pru- 
dence Prim."  "  That*  is  not  my  name,"  Maria 
would  reply,  "  and  I  shall  not  answer  to  it."  "Then 
we  shall  call  you  by  no  other,  be  assured,  till  you  al- 
ter your  stiff  manners,  and  dress  more  like  a  Chris- 
tian." '•'  I  trust,"  cried  Maria,  "I  do  dress  like  a 
Christian,  and  as  a  Christian  ought."  "  Well  enough 
for  a  Methodist,  or  a  Quaker,"  said  another,  "  but 
it  woii't  do  here."  "Let  her  alone,"  said  a  third  ; 
••'  I  warrant,  the  first  pretty  fellow  she  fancies,  off 
comes  her  formality,  and  she'll  be  setting  her  cap  at 
the  beaux,  like  other  girls."  "  She,  she,"  cried  the 
forewoman,  "  no,  no,  she  would  faint  if  a  man  were 
to  speak  to  her:  there  isold  maid  written  in  her  face 
I  plainly  perceive."  "  Well,  can  I  help  that?"  said 
Maria  smiling;  "but  whatever  I  may  be,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  content ;  you  know  what  the  Scriptures  say 
— '•  "  Oh  !  for  goodness  sake,  none  of  your 
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preachment,  I  beg ;  we  are  behind  a  counter,  and 
not  in  a  pew;  we  are  in  a  shop,  and  not  in  the  con- 
venticle ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  and  the  laugh  went  around. 

"  Well,"  returned  Mariu,  very  gravely,  "  you  may 
laugh  at  me  and  my  dress,  as  long  HS  you  please,  hut 
you  sha'n't  laugh  me  out  of  my  morals  or  my  reli- 
gion." "That's  right,  my  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Leno,  her 
mistress;  "  don't  mind  what:  they  say:  they  are  sad, 
giddy  girls,  but  mean  no  harm  :  so  stick  to  your  work, 
and  pay  no  heed  to  what  they  do." 

Maria  followed  her  mistress's  advice;  every  Sun- 
day she  was  punctual  at  church,  but  she  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  her  shopmates  seldom  went,  except  on  a 
fine  day,  and  then  they  dressed  in  all  their  finery; 
such  laces  !  such  feathers  !  it  quite  shocked  the  poor 
girl  to  see  it.  Ah  !  thought  she,  all  this  dressing 
out  is  but  to  attract  notice,  and  can  end  in  no  good  ; 
how  can  they  afford  it?  it  is  al!  vanity,  and  in  the 
end  will  prove  vexation  of  spirit.  She  prophesied 
right,  for  in  less  than  half  a  year,  one  of  them  went 
off  with  an  Irish  captain  of  dragoons. 

Many  tricks  to  leaze  our  poor  giri  did  they  prac- 
tice; they  frequently  hid  her  Bible  and  prayer-book 
from  her  when  she  wanted  to  go  to  church  ;  they 
put  foolish  songs  between  the  leaves  of  Watts's 
hymns;  and  when  the  players  were  in  town,  would 
offer  tickets  to  see  a  play ;  but  she  refused  them, 
saying,  she  sometimes  read  a  good  play,  such  as  the 
Journey  to  London,  the  Grecian  Daughter,  Douglas, 
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looked  into,  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  if  she 
could  spare  time  for  reading,  it  would  be  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  and  Hervey's  Meditations:  but  as 
for  going  to  plays,  that  she  set  her  mind  against,  for 
she  owned  she  was  afraid  to  trust  herself,  and  might 
grow  too  fond  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  her  duty  to 
God  and  her  business.  The  giris  at  last  gave  her  up 
as  incorrigibly  stupid,  treated  her  with  sneering  con- 
tempt, and  ceased  to  persecute  her. 

This  shows  that  nothing  but  a  laudable  resolution 
is  wanting  to  resist  the  sneers  and  ridicule  too  often 
practised  to  assail  the  innocent.  This  is  the  most 
successful  weapon  that  the  wicked  use  to  corrupt  tin- 
morals  of  the  tirnid  and  cautious ;  few  can  with- 
stand the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  world;  and  it  re- 
quires a  mind  well  stored  with  early  piety,  and 
strengthened  by  habitual  exercise  of  devotion,  and 
fervent  prayer  to  heaven  for  protection  and  support 
to  be  able  effectually  to  resist  the  many  snares  and 
temptations  that  are  insidiously  laid  in  c-ur  path; 
happy  are  they  who  are  thus  fortified.  Trials  and 
temptations,  sorrow,  disappointuient  and  misfortune, 
are  the  lot  of  mankind:  affliction  w&s  st-nt  for  the 
wisest  and  best  of  purposes;  it  is  the  touchstone  of 
our  patience,  humility,  and  resignation;  it  humbles 
our  pride,  softens  our  rugged  natu:e,  and  ameliorates 
the  soul  !  it  is  a  spiritual  war  fare  with  our  passions: 
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and  whoso  fighteth  the  good  fight,  as  a  soldier  of 
Christ,  overcometh  the  world. 

Though  now  no  longer  troubled  with  the  sneers 
and  open  attacks  of  her  shopmates,  still  her  dress 
and  manners  attracted  the  surprise,  and  next,  the  re- 
marks, of  the  customers,  who  asked  Mrs.  Leno, 
whom  of  the  faithful  she  had  employed.  They 
must  be  w  ;t,  or  as  the  Americans  call  them,  hicko- 
ry quaktrs,  who  could  put  their  child  to  a  milliner 
and  fancy  dress-maker,  to  learn  the  art  of  decorat- 
ing the  person,  in  making  trimmings  and  fashionable 
articles,  to  encourage  vanity  and  extravagance  in 
dress;  for  their  part,  they  should  be  sorry  to  pur- 
chase any  thing  that  passed  through  such  formal 
hands  ;  every  thing  must  be  stiff-starched  and  prim, 
without  taste  or  judgment. 

The  young  gentlemen,  on  the  contrary,  cried  up 
the  pretty  quaker  milliner  as  a  phenomenon,  and 
declared  that,  in  time,  she  would  cause  a  general 
revolution  in  the  dress  of  all  the  young  Rachels  in 
the  kingdom. 

Mrs.  Leno  now  begged  her  to  dress  more  confor- 
mable to  the  taste  of  the  times,  as  it  was  to  the  prej- 
udice of  her  business,  to  appear  as  she  did;  Maria 
was  not  obstinate,  and,  though  much  against  her  in- 
clination, complied  with  her  mistress's  request,  as 
she  thought  it  her  duty  to  obey  her  in  every  respect 
where  no  infringement  on  propriety  was  implied. 
Accordingly,  by  degrees,  she  laid  aside  the  plainness 
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of  her  clothes,  and  adopted  a  more  fashionable  cut; 
she  altered  her  gowns  herself,  when  she  had  leisure. 
The  change,  though  gradual,  was  soon  perceived,and 
she  was  complimented  much  upon  it. 

Maria,  in  religious  tenets,  was  neither  a  methodist 
nor  a  quaker  ;  she  was  a  strictly  orthodox  church 
woman,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  different  sects  and 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  when  she  heard 
talk  of  them,  and  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and 
other  modes  of  worship,  she  wondered  what  could 
possess  people  to  differ  from  the  established  religion, 
for  she  had  heard  and  read  of  religious  persecutions, 
and  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  could  be  no 
Christians,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  could 
thus  torture  their  fellow  creatures;  and  though  such 
wicked  proceedings  were  no  longer  practised,  she 
had  sense  enough  to  discover  an  uncharitable  bigotry, 
and  a  disposition  towards  intolerance  in  different 
opinions,  and  a  rooted  p  irtiality  in  favor  of  their 
own.  She  understood  not  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
any  party,  but  devoutly  wished,  that  we  might  all  be- 
come one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous. 

Though  Maria  had  now  dropped  the  plain  mode  of 
attiring  herself  as  formerly,  she  byno  means  launch- 
ed out  into  the  expensive  extravagance  adopted  ev- 
en by  the  middling  classes  ;  this  she  thought  not  on- 
ly absurd,  but  criminal,  her  only  view  was  to  please 
her  mistress,  and  to  avoid  singularity  ;  she  was  now 
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no  longer  an  object  of  particular  notice  and  quizzical 
observation,  and  accordingly  escaped  the  sneers  of 
her  companions  and  the  females  of  Shrewsbury, who 
were  remarkable  for  dressing  fashionably ;  many 
above  their  circumstances ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
term  "  proud  Salopian,"  is  generally  applied  to 
them. 

In  her  own  mind,  she  preferred  the  Quakers  at- 
tire :  there  was  a  neatness  and  simplicity  about  it 
that  highly  pleased  her  unperverted  taste;  but  as  she 
was  not  of  the  "  society  of  Friends,"  to  assume  their 
costume,  she  thought  would  be  at  best,  but  affectation 
and  incur  censure.  In  following  the  wishes  of  her 
mistress,  she  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  what  was 
of  far  more  consequence  in  her  eyes,  she  met  the 
approbation  of  Miss  Meredith,  her  benefactress-, 
who  dealt  at  the  shop,  and  who  expressed  her- 
self much  pleased  with  the  alteration  of  her  ap- 
pearance. 

If,  however  she  had  ceased  to  be  scoffed  at,  and 
found  fault  with  for  the  homeliness  of  her  attire,  she 
had  now  to  endure  a  persecution  of  a  different  kind. 
We  have  before  mentioned  that  Maria  was  a  very 
pretty,  interesting  child,  with  a  clear  skin,  and  good 
features,  expressive  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  combined 
with  a  person  well  proportioned.  These  natural 
gifts,  as  she  grew  up,  became  so  conspicuous,  that 
even  in  her  plain  clothes,  her  appearance  caused  the 
envy  of  her  companions,  in.  the  shop ;  but  now,  that 
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she  appeared  fashionably  attired,  she  attracted  gen- 
eral notice,  and  especially  that  of  the  young  men. — 
She  could  not  go  to  and  from  church,  or  be  sent  on 
a  message,  but  she  was  immediately  joined  by  some 
impertinent  coxcomb,  who  offended  her  ears  with 
fulsome  compliments;  and  some  of  the  higher  class- 
es too,  were  familiar  and  rude  in  their  approaches  ; 
to  all  these  she  returned  not  a  word  ;  indeed,  though 
she  had  changed  her  manner  of  dressing,  her  man- 
ners and  disposition  were  still  the  same,  and  her 
modesty  and  reserve  unaltered.  So  little  did  she 
pride  herself  upon  her  attractions,  that  she  seldom 
consulted  a  looking-glass,  and  was  never  long  in  get- 
ting ready,  and  she  spent  no  time  in  adjusting  her 
dress,  or  turning  and  looking  at  herself,  as  other  girls 
did. 

Notwithstanding  her  strict  reserve,  the  young  men 
still  followed  her  ;  and  at  last,  she  mustered  resolu- 
tion to  beg  of  them  to  let  her  alone  and  not  trouble 
her.  This  only  caused  them  to  be  more  impertinent 
and  troublesome.  The  poor  girl  thus  assailed  and 
tarmented,  begged  of  her  mistress  not  to  send  her 
out  on  errands,  as.  she  was  continually  insulted,wher- 
ever  she  went,  and  she  could  not  move  a  stone's  length, 
without  being  followed.  She  asked  her  mistress's 
advice  how  she  should  behave  to  them ;  for  they 
minded  not  her  entreaties  to  desist  ;  but  were  the 
more  impudent.  "  Treat  them,  girl,"  answered 
Mrs.  Leno,  "  as  they  deserve  :  call  them  coxcombs 
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and  dandies,  and  laugh  at  th'em  ;  and  ask  them  who 
made  their  stays,  and  where  they  bought  their  rouge, 
and  tell  them  their  boots  and  trowsers  are  a  great  sa- 
ving to  stockings,  and  hide  crooked  legs ;  speak  up 
to  them  stoutly,  child,  and  you'll  soon  send  such  fops 
away.  They  are  more  conceited  than  girls,  and  take 
as  much  care  about  the  growth  and  ghape  of  their 
ugly  whiskers,  as  a  German  soldier  is  obliged  to 
do." 

Maria,  though  she  believed  her  mistress  told  her 
the  best  mode  to  get  rid  of  them,  could  not  bring 
herself  to  make  use  of  it;  there  was  something 
so  indelicate  and  familiar  in  such  replies,  that  it 
quite  shocked  her  ;  so,  notwithstanding  her  silence 
Mid  reserve,  they  still  continued  to  torment  her. 

She  hud  now  another  cause  of  uneasiness;  her 
shopmatcs  began  anaiii  to  titter  and  laugh,  and  to  an- 
swer her  short  and  tartly:  in  fact,  they  were  jeal- 
ous of  her  engrossing  the  men's  attention,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  hint,  that  smooth  water  runs  deep,  and  that 
Maria,  when  she  was  sent  out  staid  much  longer 
than  she  had  need. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  few  days  after,  Mrs.  Leno 
sent  our  poor  girl  with  a  band -box  full  <;f  some  arti- 
cles, which  had  been  made  up  at  the  desire  of  two 
young  ladies  of  consequence,  in  the  town;  when 
she  arrived  at  the  door,  it  was  advanced  late  in  the 
evening,  and  she  inquired  if  the  Miss  Ectteswoiths 
were  at  home. 
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The  servant  answered  they  were  up  stairs,  so  she 
showed  her  into  the  parlor,  while  he  sent  one  of  the 
maids  to  inform  the  young  ladies  that  the  milliners 
girl  had  brought  home  some  articles. 

Now  the  brother  of  these  ladies,  a  fashionable 
young  man,  was  one  of  those  gentry,  who  had  seve- 
ral times  accosted  Maria,  when  in  her  plain  appear- 
ance, and  had  repeatedly  declared  she  was  an  angel, 
though  a  Quakeress.  He  had  not  seen  her,  since 
she  had  changed  her  mode  of  dress,  as  he  had  gone 
to  <  'hester  races,  and  had  but  just  remrned  :  in  pass- 
ing bv  the  parlor,  where  she  was  standing,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her,  and  immediately  knew  her,  and  en- 
tering hj  room,  shut  the  door,  and  accosted  her  fa- 
miliarly :  "  Ah,  my  sweet  demure  !  my  angel  Qua- 
keress! how  comes  it,  I  see  you  thus  metamorpho- 
sed? have  you  dropped  your  thees  and  thous?  are 
you  tired  of  playing  the  hypocrite?  You  looked  so 
provokingly  tempting  in  that  primitive  dress,  I  am 
sorry  you  have  changed  it.  Come  now,  don't  be  shy; 
your  prim  looks  became  your  formalities  and  close 
round  cap  well  enough,  but  they  won't  do  now  ;  come 
my  sweet,  give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends  : 
you  dont  know  how  I  regard  you;  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  to  throw  yourself  under  my  protection  ; 
for  I  hear  all  the  lads  of  the  town  are  after  you;  but 
I'll  make  them  keep  their  distance." 

Poor  Maria,  quiie  covered  with  confusion,  protes- 
ted she  on\y  came  b^  her  mistress's  order,  with  some 
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Tilings  for  the  young  Indies.  "  O  nay,"  returned  he, 
"  and  a  very  excellent  excuse  ;  my  dear,  I  admire 
your  ingenuity  ;  but  come,  sit  down,  let  us  chat  a- 
while."  With  that,  he  rudely  pulled  heron  his  knees, 
and  attempted  to  salute  her,  which  she  resisted,  and 
while  he  was  struggling  hith  her,  his  two  sisters  en- 
tered by  another  door,  which  he  had  forgot  to  fasten. 
"Hey  day  !"  cried  the  eldest,  "  what  is  all  this?  how 
comes  it,  brother,  you  dare  to  take  liberties  with  any 
young  woman  who  is  sent  to  us  upon  business  ?  what 
have  you  to  say  to  her  who  is  a  perfect  stranger 
to  you  ?"  "  Not  so  great  a  stranger  as  you  suppose  ; 
she  and  I  are  old  acquaintances  :  I  knew  her  when 
she  was  a  prim  Quakeress,  and  would  only  say  yea 
and  nay;  but  now  she  can  rattle  away  as  fast  as  ei- 
ther of  you;  I  joked  often  with  her  about  her  formal- 
ity, and  told  her  it  would  not  go  down  here ;  so  she 
laughed,  and  to  please  me,  you  see,  she  has  changed 
both  her  dress  and  her  religion." 

Maria  was  quite  confounded  and  struck  dumb  at 
such  an  impudent  falsehood;  and  she  could  only  ut- 
ter in  a  broken  voice,  "  God  forgive  you,  sir,"  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  which  the  young 
ladies  observing,  said,  "  Prythee,  girl,  none  of  your 
affectation  ;  it  might  suit  your  former  dress,  but  it  is 
disgusting  to  see  so  sudden  a  transformation  in  your 
appearance;  go  home,  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  it  is 
getting  dark  ;  you  need  not  come  here  any  more ; 
we  want  none  of  my  brother's  old  acquaintance ;  we'll 
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drew, more  dead  than  alive. 

She  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner,  when  young 
Mr.  Bettesworth  overtook  her ;  he  seized  one  of 
her  hands,  which  he  put  under  his  arm,  and  held  her 
fast,  and  in  this  manner,  notwithstanding  her  efforts 
to  free  herself,  l>e  accompanied  her  home.  Having 
forced  her  to  a  very  circuitous  round,  it  was  quite 
dark  before  they  reached  the  shop,  which  was  shut 
as  she  knocked  at  it ;  she  knocked  again ;  no  an- 
swer :  now  the  gentleman  knocked  loudly,  when  the 
forewoman  and  another  of  the  girls  appeared  at  the 
window  and  said,  it  was  Mrs.  Leno's  orders  not  to 
admit  her,  as  the  shop  had  been  shut  up  above  an 
hour  ;  she  having  gone  early  to  rest,  being  very  un- 
well. In  vain  she  begged  for  admittance.  The  girls 
laughed.  Young  Bettesworth  interceded.  "Oh,  sir/ 
cried  the  forewoman,  "so  you  are  with  her  !  good 
night."  And  down  went  the  window.. 

Poor  Maria,  quite  alarmed  at  her  -situation,  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears,  exclaiming,  "  What  shall  J 
do  !  what  will  become  of  me!"  "  Knock  again,  my 
dear  ;  they  are  only  alarming  you  for  staying  out ; 
the  door  will  be  opened  presently  ;  so  good  night." 
"  Oh  !  sir,  don't  leave  me  yet,  I  beg;  all  the  houses 
are  closed,  and  I'm  a  stranger,  and — "  "  Very  un- 
fortunate, indeed,  but  I  must  go  to  sup  with  a  party 
of  friends,  who  are  waiting.  Bless  me,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  rain  very  hard;  I  wish  you  had  an  umbrella. 
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I'm  sorry  I  did  not  bring  mine  with  me;  it  will  be  a 
desperate  night,  and  I'm  exceedingly  concerned,  but 
— "  "  Oh  !  sir,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  am  I  to  do  ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?"  "  I  must  leave  you,  my 
dear;  upon  my  honor,  I  had  no  notion  it  was  so 
late  ;  I  must  leave  you  for  your  own  sake,  for  if  you 
are  seen  with  me  at  this  time  of  night,  you  would 
lose  your  character;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  place 
where  you  can  procure  a  bed,  but  at  one  of  the  inns, 
and  they  are  shut  by  this  time;  and  if  I  took  you 
there,  what  would  the  world  say  ?  no,  no,  I  am  a  wild 
fellow,  tis  true,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  abandoned ; 
and  so,  my  poor  thing,  good  night." 

The  watchman  was  now  going  twelve  o'clock. 
"More  shame  for  you  then,  sir,  to  leave  a  poor  girl 
in  this  hardhearted  manner,  after  keeping  her  out 
till  such  an  hour  ;  but 'tis  the  way  of  all  your  fine 
folks  :  when  your  turn's  sarved,  to  turn  your  backs." 
"  Here,  fellow,"  cried  the  young  gentleman,  "  hold 
your  peace ;  here's  a  half-crown,  and  get  that  young 
woman  abed,  if  possible."  "To  ould scratch  with 
your  dirty  half-crown,"  cried  the  watchman ;  **  Pat- 
rick KeUy  don't  want  the  bowels  of  compassion  for 
a  fellow  crater,  nor  to  be  bribed  with  your  dirty 
money,  to  do  his  duty  towards  a  poor  young  woman 
in  distress.  Ah  !  he's  gone  !  sorrow  go  with  him, 
for  a  bad  graft.  Come  along  with  me,  child ;  I  live 
m  the  next  back  lane,  and  I'll  knock  up  my  ould  wife, 
smd  ebe  shall  dry  your  clothes  and  put  you  into  our 
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bed  ;  and  as  for  his  dirty    half-crown,  I'll  get  some 
egg-hot  with  it:  it  will  be  warm  -and   comfortable  to 


your  poor  iftside  this  cold,  wet,  and  blowing  right. f: 
Av.-.iv  sue  went  with  this  good  watchman,  with  many 
thanks  for  his  g  >odnes^. 

Our  poor  "Maria  slept  not  all  night;  her  thoughts 
ran  upon  the  reception  she  v.-culd  meet  next  morn- 
ing from  Mrs.  Lcno,  who  wus  so  cruel  as  to  leave 
such  orders,  not  to  admit  her  after  the  shop  was 
shut,  wh;»h  that  night  happened  an  hour  I; e fore  t'u 
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usual  time  ;  however,  she  prayed  to  heaven  :  *  In  ray 
distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  :  deliver  my  soul,  O 
Lord !  from  lying  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful  tongue : 
keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked : 
preserve  me  from  the  violent  man,  who  has  propos- 
ed to  overthrow  me  ;  keep  me  from  the  snares  they 
have  laid  for  me,  and  the  gins  of  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity.' <  Unto  thee,  O  Lord  !  do  I  lift  up  my  soul: 
O  my  God  !  I  trust  in  thee  :  let  me  not  be  ashamed, 
let  not  my  enemies  triumph  over  me  !' 

In  repeating  words  like  this,  was  our  poor  distres- 
sed girl  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
scarcely  did  she  close  her  eyes. 

She  entered  the  shop  next  morning,  when  her 
mistress  was  at  breakfast.  "  So,"  cried  Mrs.  Leno, 
"  pretty  doings  !  what  time  did  you  come  home  last 
night  ?"  "  I  came  10  the  shop  door  about  ten,  I  be- 
lieve, madam,  but  I  could  not  gain  admittance."— 
"  Serve  you  very  right,  how  dare  you  stay  to  so  late 
an  hour  ?"  -"  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expect- 
ed, madam."  "Yes,  Mrs.  Leno,"  said  the  forewo- 
man, "  she  was  indeed  detained,  but  it  was  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who  came  here  to  the  door  ;  so  knowing 
the  orders  you  gave,  we  refused  to  admit  her,  so  she 
went  away  with  the  gentleman,  I  suppose."  "  You 
suppose  wrong."  "  Had  you  all,"  said  Mrs.  Leno, 
"  the  barbarity  to  lock  her  out  all  night,  and  in  such 
anight?  I  bid  you  only  frighten  her,  by  refusing 
admittance  at  first:  I  had  no  notion,^you  could  b» 
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"the  gentleman,  we  thought,  would  get  her  a  lodg- 
ing/'— "  Hold  your  impertinent  tongue. — Come 
hither,  Maria  West:  I  dread  to  ask:  what  am  I  to 
think  ?  answer  me, — where  did  you  sleep  last  night?'' 
— "  At  a  poor  woman's  :  the  good  watchman,  in 
passing,  saw  my  wet  condition,  and  took  me  to  his 
own  house  and  behaved  very  kind  to  me  ;  and  God 
bless  him  for  it." 

"  How  cajne  a  gentleman  with  you  at  that  hour  ? 
answer  me." — "  He  is  brother  to  the  young  ladies  I 
called  at;  and  he  sa*  me  there  and  folio w»d  me 
liome,  though  I  begged  him,  prayed  him  not  to  do 
so  ;  he  gave  the  watchman  money  to  procure  me  a 
bed/" — "  Well,  well,"  cried  Mrs.  I»eno,  "  it  is  well  it 
is  no  worse,  but  I'll  send  you  of  no  mora  errands  ; 
you  arc  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked  town, 
child,  and  have  narrowly  escaped.  Good  Heaven  !  I 
should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  if  any  misfortune 
or  accident  bad  befallen  you.  And  you  unfeeling 
girls,  who  could  lock  out  a  poor  young  creature  such 
a  night !  Oh,  you  are  sad,  wicked  girls  !  if  she  had 
not  met  with  the  kind  watchman,  she  must  have  per- 
ished before  morning,  and  we  should  have  had  her 
death  to  answer  for." 

Mrs.  Leno,  to  say  the  truth,  had  a  partiality  for 
JMaria,  and  being  a  sensible  woman,  she  guessed 
very  truly,  that  the  insinuations  of  her  shop-girls 
sprung  from  an  envious  disposition,  and  a  jea.lousv 
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ers, particularly  the  male  visiters,  many  of  whom 
dropped  in  to  chat,  and  purchase  a  trifle,  and  to 
lounge  away  a  listless  hour. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Maria,  let  her  dress  how 
she  would,  still  to  be  an  object  of  attraction ;  there 
was  a  captivating  simplicity  in  her  countenance,  and 
whole  demeanor,  thai  showed  the  innocency  of  her 
heart,  improved  by  early  piety  and  a  dutiful  respect 
to  her  superiors;  of  all  girls,  she  was  the  worst 
counterfeit,  her  sensibility  was  extreme,  and  her 
diffidence  and  modesty  so  natural  and  apparent,  that 
it  gained  her  the  silent  esteem  of  the  discerning,  and 
awed  even  the  libertine  in  the  end. 

There  are  some  profligate  characters,  with  whom 
the  more  innocent  and  virtuous  a  female  is  found, 
the  incentive  becomes  the  stronger  to  overcome  her 
scruples,  and  triumph  over  her  principles  of  recti- 
tude :  and  such  a  young  man  was  Squire  Bettesworth  ; 
he  was  a  selfish  sensualist,  and  only  left  his  prey  for 
a  time,  to  watch  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to 
sap  that  innate  modesty,  of  which  he  perceived  his 
destined  victim  possessed,  and  he  had,  when  he 
chose,  every  quality  for  that  infamous  purpose ;  hs 
was  a  perfect  dissembler,  a  consummate  hypocrite, 
and  so  persevering,  that  few  could  ever  extricate 
themselves  from  the  net  he  coiled  around  them. 

Mrs.  Lcno  kept  the  knowledge  of  Maria's  sleep- 
ing out  that  night  a  profound  secret^  lest  it  should 
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l-each  the  knowledge  of  Miss  Meredith,  who,  she 
justly  supposed,  would  be  highly  offended  at  her 
inattention  and  imprudence  in  sending  an  inexperi- 
enced girl  out  so  late  in  the  evening,  and  above  all, 
locking  her  out  on  her  return.  Miss  Meredith  was 
a  lady  of  independent  fortune,  a  leader  of  the  fash- 
ions, and  one  of  her  best  customers,  and  she  natu- 
rally dreaded  the  consequewce  of  its  coming  to  her 
ears.  The  young  woman  of  the  shop  frequently  ex- 
perienced marks  of  her  displeasure  and  severe  re-> 
proaches>  so  that  the  mischief  they  planned  against 
the  inoffensive  Maria,  recoiled  upon  themselves, 
while  her  conduct  towards  our  young  girl  was  both  . 
kind  and  attentive.  She  had  doubtless  her  reason 
for  this,  but  she  needed  not  to  fear  any  reports  from 
Maria,  for  she  was  of  a  forgiving  temper,  and  no 
tale-bearer.  She  called  to  mind,  '  Where  no  wood 
is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out ;  so  where  there  is  no 
tale-bearers,  the  strife  ceaseth.' 

The  year  was  now  expired,  and  Miss  Meredith 
took  Maria  to  reside  in  her  house,  and  attend  on  her 
own  person,  as  she  found  her  sufficiently  qualified. 
The  lady  was  now  full  thirty  years  old,  and  was  still 
unmarried ;  this  may  appear  strange,  considering 
her  independent  property  of  £700  per  annum,  be- 
sides £14,000,  in  the  funds;  she  was,  however, plain 
in  face  and  person,  and  by  no  means  prepossessing 
in  outward  appearance,  but  of  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  a  benevolent  heart.  She  was  not,  however.. 
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•without  some  few  foibles  :  she  was  fond  of  dress  and 
ornament,  vain  of  her  superior  understanding,  and 
open  to  fl  ittery  on  that  point,  but  with  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  know,  that  the  men's  attentions  to  her 
were  more  levelled  at  the  possession  of  her  fortune, 
than  her  person.  Numberless  advantageous  offers 
she  had  refused,  as  she  declared  she  never  would 
marry,  till  her  heart  was  interested,  and  then  she  was 
indifferent  to  her  own  choice  being  a  man  of  fortune ; 
all  she  looked  for  was,  a  sensible  man,  of  suitable 
family  and  connexions,  who  possessed  a  good  tem- 
per, and  who  could  put  up  with  any  little  peculiari- 
ties of  her  own,  as  she  was  apt  to  be  hasty  at  times. 
Miss  Meredith  saw  a  good  deal  of  company  at 
home,  and  frequently  visited  abroad.  She  was  econ- 
omical in  her  establishment,  and  kept  a  regular  ac- 
count of  her  expenditure  herself.  Her  household 
consisted  only  of  an  old  house  keeper,  a  cook,  a 
house  maid,  a  kitchen  girl,  a  grey  headed  butler,  out 
of  livery,  and  a  foot  boy,  to  act  as  groom,  and  take 
care  of  a  couple  of  horses. 

Among  her  numerous  acquaintance,  the  Misses 
Betfesworth  were  particularly  distinguished.  They 
had  independent  fortunes  in  their  own  possession, 
and  were  now  almost  constantly  with  Miss  Meredith 
or  she  with  them.  With  these  ladies,  their  brother 
was  every  thing  that  was  good  and  amiable;  a  little 
wild,  perhaps,  but  that  wus  natural  in  a  young  man 
»£  twenty -four,  who  possessed  au  estate  of  £5,000 
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per  ann.  and  was  besides  sole  heir  to  his  uncle,  a 
general  in  the  East  India  service,  who  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  property  abroad.  Now  these  young  la- 
dies actually  believed  him  to  be  a  paragon  of  per- 
fection, the  most  accomplished  man  breathing.  It  is 
certain  he  had  travelled,  and  had  seen  the  world,  and 
was  well  known  at  certain  houses  at  the  West  end  of 
the  town.  But  this  was  unknown  at  Shrewsbury,  for 
he  seldom  came  down,  unless  to  rusticate,  and  recov- 
er his  health,  for  a  fresh  winter  campaign  in  the  me- 
tropolis. He  certainly  had  great  command  over  a 
very  fine  and  expressive  countenance,  and  could 
model  his  features  to  suit  any  purpose  or  subject. 
His  figure  was  commanding  and  elegant ;  and  ho 
was  always  dressed  in  the  height,  but  not  in  the  dan- 
dyism, of  fashion.  As  to  his  principles,  more  of 
them  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Miss  Meredith  could  not  be  so  frequently  in  this, 
young  gentleman's  company,  as  not  to  perceive  the 
Superiority  he  possessed  over  all  her  other  admir- 
ers. His  figure,  voice,  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ner, pleased  her.  Above  all,  the  implicit  deference 
he  paid  to  her  understanding,  his  frequent  appeal  to 
her  judgment  and  opinion,  and  the  contempt  he  al- 
ways expressed  for  mere  personal  beauty,  made  her 
consider  him  in  a  very  superior  light,  and  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  considerable  parts  and  discernment. 
He  perceived  her  growing  predeliction  in  his  favor, ' 
and  improved  the  advantage,  till,  in  spite  of  all  her 
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caution,  and  actual  indifference  to  the  male  sex  in 
general,  she  became  deeply  enamored,  or  more  vul- 
garly speaking,  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  And 
now  the  natural  strength  of  her  understanding  seem- 
ed to  yield  to  the  superior  and  overwhelming  force 
of  her  passion ;  so  much  so,  that,  had  she  herself 
observed  the  same  marks  of  attachment  in  another, 
which  she  now  hourly  exhibited,  she  would  have 
been  the  first  to  level  her  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule 
and  point  to  her  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the  world. 

We  need  but  give  one  instance  among  many  that 
occurred. 

Whenever  this  Squire  Bettesworth  dined  or  sup- 
ped abroad,  he  was  so  great  a  voluptuary,  that  he  in- 
dulged to  excess,  which  caused  him  to  be  ill  at  times 
— but  he  had  art  enough  to  disguise  the  occasion.  If 
his  head  ached  from  overnight's  intemperance,  or 
his  stomach  was  disordered  from  repletion,  no  salts, 
but  Miss  Meredith's,  had  sufficient  pungency ;  no 
stomachic,  pickles,  wine,  or  cordial,  or  fruit,  could 
restore  his  lost  appetite,  and  renovate  his  health,  but 
what  came  from  her,  and  was  of  her  selecting.  Nay, 
to  prove  his  power  over  her  affections,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  he  pretended  to  be  seized  with  vio- 
lent spasms,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  roused  up 
the  whole  family.  His  sisters,  alarmed,  were  for 
sending  immediately  for  a  doctor ;  but  he  declined 
itf  and  bid  his  servant  run  with  all  haste  to  Miss 
Meredith,  and  beg  her  to  send  him  a  bottle  of  her 
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home-made  carminative  tincture,  and  a  couple  of 
large  peaches  that  he  saw  on  the  south  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  her  garden ;  and  if  he  dared  to  ask  the  fa- 
vor, to  come  to  him,  as  he  was  likely  to  die. 

Now,  any  one  in  their  senses,  might  plainly  per- 
ceive this  was  a  hoax  of  his ;  for  who  ever  heard 
that  peaches  were  good  for  windy  spasms,  or  the 
cramp  in  the  stomach  ?  But  love  is  both  deaf  and 
blind.  Away  his  servant  posted,  and  succeeded  in 
awaking  Miss  Meredith's  servants,  who  were  very 
loth  to  acquaint  their  mistress,  had  not  her  bell  rang 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  disturbance. 
No  sooner  was  she  made  acquainted  with  the  mes- 
sage, than  up  slie  jumped  from  the  bed,  huddled  on 
her  clothes,  and  ordering  a  caudle  and  lantern,  hur- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  ascended  herself 
the  step-ladder,  and  plucked  three  of  the  finest  of  the 
peaches.  She  turned  her  ankle  in-  descending,  it  is 
true,  but  she  had  no  feelings  for  herself  at  the  time. 
She  then  hastily  got  a  bottle  of  her  carminative  tinc- 
ture, and  so  absorbed  was  she,  that  she  sallied  forth 
in  her  night  clothes  only,  with  the  first  bonnet  she 
laid  hoid  on,  and  a  large  cloth  cloak  to  cover  her 
dishabille.  In  this  manner  she  set  out,  at  three  in 
the  morning  of  a  cold  October,  to  walk  upwards  of 
a  imie,to  visit  the  pretended  invalid. 

This  hypocrite,  on  her  approach  to  his  bedside, 
was  in  terrible  agony.  He  would  take  nothing  but 
what  her  hand  administered.  His  agony  increased  ; 
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fomentations  were  applied  to  his  stomach,  but  her 
dear  hand  alone  would  he  suffer  to  administer  them  : 
consequently  he  felt  immediate  ease. 

"  If  I  die,  as  I  think  I  shall,  remember,  my  dear 
sisters,  to  Miss  Meredith,  who  could,  at  the  risk  of 
her  precious  life,  condescend  to  visit  my  affliction, 
I  shall  bequeath  the  bulk  of  my  property  ;  but  I  shall 
not  forget  you,  my  sisters;  so  in  the  morning,  if  I 
am  able,  I  shall  make  my  will,  and  then  I  shall  die  in 
peace." 

"iNo,  no,  live,  Henry,  my  dear  Henry,"  exclaim- 
ed the  agonized  dupe  of  his  artifice  and  her  own  af- 
fection ;  live  for  my  sake  !  You  are  now  the  sole 
object  for  whom  I  live,  or  wish  to  live.  This  disin- 
terested proof  of  your  regard  demands  the  only  re- 
turn I  can  offer,  my  person  and  my  fortune :  if  ei- 
ther can  restore  you  once  more  to  health,  I  shall  be 
the  happiest  of  women ;  and  — — ."  "  That  assu- 
rance has,"  cried  he,  "  calmed  my  agitated  mind ; 
for  I  now  confess  that,  despair  of  inspiring  a  senti- 
ment in  my  favor,  has  secretly  preyed  upon  and  un- 
dermined my  constitution  ;  for  what  qualities  can  I 
possess,  worthy  such  distinguished  regard,  Oh  » 
my  adored  Miss  Meredith  ?"  "  Pray  be  composed, 
I  shall  adhere  to  my  promise,  so  solemnly  given 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  talk  more  on  the  subject.  I 
shall  sit  up  with  you  this  night — nothing  shall  pre- 
vent me;  and  I  trust  heaven  and  my  care  will  calm 
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your  pain,  and  you  will  be  speedily  restored  to  me. 
your  family,  and  your  friends." 

By  various  artifices  he  made  her  believe,  that  her 
attachment  was  warmly  returned,  and  she  soon  prom- 
ised to  become  his  wife.  He  was  determined  not  to 
carry  on  a  formal  courtship  ;  for  he  dreaded,  were 
there  any  delay,  that  some  ill  wind  might  blow  an 
account  from  London  of  bis  extravagance  and  gam- 
bling debts ;  for  he  had,  in  the  course  of  two  winters, 
not  only  mortgaged  two  thirds  of  his  estate,  but  sold 
the  reversion  of  his  uncle's  property. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  most  sensible  of  women,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  discernment,  may,  if  love 
once  takes  possession  of  their  heart,  become  so 
blind  and  infatuated,  that  the  most  palpable  imposi- 
tion passes  current. 

In  a  very  little  time,  Miss  Meredith  became  the 
bride  of  Mr  Bettesworth.  The  honey  moon  passed 
over;  every  thing  went  smooth — and  such  was  the 
bride's  overweening  fondness  for  her  adored  Hen- 
ry, whose  disinterested  protestations  penetrated  so 
deeply  into  her  susceptible  and  unsuspecting  bosom, 
that  she  scorned  the  idea  of  making  any  reserve  or 
settlement  of  her  own  fortune  to  herself,  but  gave  up 
her  whole  property  to  his  sole  disposal  and  control. 

Maria  had  now  resided  with  her  mistress,  about 
six  weeks  previous  to  this  marriage.  On  the  morn- 
ing she  was  to  give  her  hand  to  Mr.  Bettesworth,  she 
called  Maria,  and  desired  her  to  exert  her  taste  to 
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t'iie  utmost ;  "  for  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  the 
worthiest  of  men:  you  must  know  whom  I  mean.'' 
"  Yes,  madam,  I  think  I  do,  and  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  all  happiness."  "  I  believe  you,  my  good 
girl;  and  I  shall  be  happy,  I  arn  positive:  a  man  of 
the  most  delicate  principles — so  truly  disinterested.  . 
What's  the  matter  with  you,  Maria?  Why  do  you 
tremble?  You  are  apprehensive,  I  suppose,  that  I 
shall  part  with  you,  and  form  a  different  establish- 
ment. Make  yourself  easy  ;  I  shall  still  be  my  own 
mistress;  my  husband  will  not  interfere  in  rwy  do- 
mestic arrangements." 

"  I  pray  heaven  you  may,  madam  ;  and  that  he 
may  prove  worthy  of  your  affection  for  him."  "  I 
have  not  lived  so  long  single,  Maria,  as  not  to  select 
with  caution  ;  my  other  suitors  were  all  mercenary, 
but  Mr.  Bettesworth  is  above  such  paltry  considera- 
tions." Maria  sighed  involuntarily,  which  did  not 
escape  her  mistress.  "I  protest,  my  good  girl,  1 
should  think  by  that  sigh  and  serious  face  you  were 
preparing  to  attend  a  funeral,  instead  of  a  wedding  ; 
but  I'll  have  no  sad  looks  to-day." 

"May  God  in  his  mercy  ever  keep  sadness  from 
your  heart,  my  dear  lady,  for  your  kindness  to  me 
from  an  infant ;  but  I  must  be  an  unfeeling  and  un- 
grateful wretch  indeed,  if  I  were  not  interested  in 
the  change  of  your  condition,  which  must  decide 
your  future  happiness  or  misery  in  this  world  ;  for 
young  as  I  arn,  I  remember  what  our  good  rector 
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used  to  say  when  he  married  a  pair,  that  marriage 
was  not  to  be  entered  lightly,  irreverently,  or  wanton- 
ly ;  for  he  added,  that  many  a  poor  girl's  comfort 
was  exchanged  for  a  wedding-ring,  and  that  her  par- 
ents and  friends  had  better  have  followed  her  to  the 
grave  than  to  the  altar." — "  I  declare,  Maria,  you 
are  enough  to  give  one  the  horrors;  you  are  cer- 
tainly intended  for  an  old  maid  ;  that  will  be  your 
fate,  I  foresee,  nothing  can  prevent  it." — "  Better  so 
madam,  than  be  an  unhappy  wife." — "  But  all  women 
Maria.  I  trust  are  not  unhappy  wives  ;  and  I  have 
heard  my  dear  mother  say,  she  had  the  best  of  hus- 
bands, and  was  truly  blessed."  "  So  was  my  poor 
father,  madam,  as  my  poor  mother  often  said : 
though  I  was  almost  an  infant  then,  I  do  not  forget 
him  ;  he  was  the  best  of  husbands,  and  yet  my  dear 
mother  had  sorrow  in  abundance." 

"Come,  come,  drop  this  discourse,  and  make 
haste ;  you  shan't  be  present,  if  you  go  on  thus ; 
you  are  enough  to  throw  a  damp  on  my  spirits  ;  you 
see  what  a  fine  morning  it  is;  the  very  heavens 
smile  and  approve  my  choice."  Maria  was  silenced. 

The  time  approached ;  the  bridegroom  and  bride's- 
maids  were  ready  to  receive  the  bride  as  she  de- 
scended, and  Maria,  with  a  heavy  heart,  prepared  to 
follow  her  mistress  to  the  church.  She  strove  in- 
deed to  shake  off  her  melancholy,  but  could  not ; 
the  truth  is,  she  disliked  the  bridegoom.  not  so  much 
for  his  former  treatment  of  herself,  but  that  she  had 
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reason  to  think  him  a  man  devoid  of  principle^  full  of 
deceit  and  hypocrisy ;  for  before  he  had  any  idea  of 
being  united  to  Miss  Meredith,  she  had  heard  him 
publicly  ridicule  her  person,  and  her  pretensions  to 
sense,  her  knowledge  of  books,  and  her  ignorance 
of  fashionable  London  life.  He  had  no  opinion  of 
devout  young  ladies,  they  were  horrible  bores,  as  . 
dull  and  as  stupid  as  a  wet  Sunday ;  to  be  sure,  he 
went  to  church  himself,  but  it  was  to  look  at  the 
pretty  girls. 

Indeed,  Maria  had  remarked  his  inattention  there, 
his  staring  about,  nodding,  and  smiling,  and  falling 
asleep  in  sermon-time  :  it  quite  shocked  her  to  see 
such  behavior;  but  she  now  detested  his  hypocrisy 
more  than  ever,  for  he  had  ho  sooner  observed  Miss 
Meredith's  partiality  for  him  than  his  conduct  sud- 
denly became  changed ;  he  escorted  her  to  and  from 
the  church,  sat  in  her  pew,  and  left  his  sisters  to  their 
own  :  read  aloud  the  responses,  pronounced  amen 
louder  than  the  clerk,  and  his  voice  was  heard  above 
all  the  congregation,  during  the  singing,  while  his 
snuff-box  was  continually  at  work  to  keep  his  atten- 
tion awake  during  the  sermon.  Inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  she  was,  Maria  had  sense 
enough  to  discover  his  mo'ive,  and  trembling  for  her 
mistress,  abhorred  the  abominable  deceit  of  him  who 
could,  for  worldly  views,  use  religion  as  a  mere 
cloak.  But  could  she  prevent  their  union,  or  even 
hint  at  her  suspicions?— impossible;  she  therefore. 
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tould  only  lament  in  secret  the  unfortunate  attach- 
ment of  so  good  a  lady,  as  her  kind  and  parental 
benefactress.  She,  at  times,  wondered  how  her 
mistress,  otherwise  an  acute  and  discerning  woman, 
could  be  so  in  fatuated  as  not  to  see  through  his  hy- 
pocrisy, so  evident  to  the  plainest  obser"ation  ;  but 
31aria  was  not  in  love,  and  her  eyes  were  not  blind, 
like  her  mistress's. 

^Though  the  bridal  morn  appeared  so  bright  and 
unclouded,  the  ceremony  had  scarcely  commenced, 
when  the  sky  became  unusually  overcast,  the  dark- 
ness was  infense,  and  while  the  ring  was  handed  to 
the  bridegroom  to  be  placed  on  the  bride's  finger,  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  church 
to  its  foundation,  darted  before  their  eyes,  to  the  ter- 
ror and  consternation  of  all  present.  Poor  Maria 
screamed,  and  in  a  faint  voice,  cried,  "  Oh !  stop, 
stop  !"  The  clergyman  paused,  and  looked  round, 
but  again  proceeded.  The  stonn  and  lightning  and 
thunder  increase^,  the  wind  howled,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  during  the  remainder  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

Maria's  eyes  sympathized  with  the  weather,  which, 
however,  cleared  up  before  she  could  recover  her 
spirits.  Coaches  were  sent  for  to  convey  the  happy 
couple  and  their  friends  home,  and  Maria  walked 
back,  pondering  as  she  returned  on  the  awful  scene 
she  had  witnessed.  She  was  by  no  means  supersti- 
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lious,  yet  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Heaven 
had  shewed  its  displeasure  at  this  union;  and  though 
Mr.  Bettesworth  had  ait  enough  to  deceive  his  too 
credulous  wife,  he  could  noi  deceive  the  Almighty ! 
— With  what  shameless  effrontery  did  he  brave  the 
storm,  and  yet  he  could  repeat  last  Sunday  aloud  in 
church,  "  Oh,  Lord !  thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me;  thou  knowest  my  clown  sitting  and  my 
up  rising;  thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off. 
Thou  compassest  my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and 
art  acquainted  with  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a 
word  in  my  tongue  but,  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it 
altogether." 

"  Surely,"  thought  she,  "  God  hath  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  his  error,  end  his  marriage  with  my 
worthy  mistress  may  reform  him.— Oh  !  God  grant 
he  may  be  so  !"  exclaimed  this  pious  girl,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  casting  up  her  eyes  in  a  fervent  man- 
ner, "  God  grant  it,  for  my  dear  mistress's  sake,  and 
for  his  own  soul's  happiness." 

It  was  Maria's  particular  care  to  avoid  her  master, 
and  for  a  time  he  took  no  more  notice  of  her  than 
he  would  of  a  stranger ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  only 
to  ask  his  wife  where  she  got  that  demure  looking 
Sulky  thing.  Mrs.  Bettensworth  now  launched  out  in 
Maria's  praise,  gave  her  husband  some  account  of 
her  first  meeting  with  her,  how  she  hid  provided  for 
her,  and  what  she  further  intended  to  do  for  her  ;  on 
which  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  which  disconcerted  his 
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lady  much.  After  assuming  an  air  of  serious  grav- 
ity, he  assured  her  he  applauded  her  motives  as 
much  as  any  man  could,  for  they  arose  from  her 
own  goodness  of  heart;  "but,  my  dear  Harriet, 
our  best  intentions  are  too  frequently  misapplied  ; 
the  wisest  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  false  appear- 
ances: and,  trust  me,  I  never  heard  of  a  saint-like 
waiting  maid,  who  looked  down  and  sheepish,  and 
couid  not  meet  a  man's  eye,  that  was  not  as  great  a 
coquette  in  her  heart  as  any  flirt  in  town  or  coun- 
try." 

"  Surely,  Henry,  you  cannot  apply  your  observa- 
tions to  this  poor  girl,  whom  I  have  known  almost 
from  her  infancy  ?" — "  Oh,  yes,  but  I  do,"  returned 
the  husband,  "and  for  reasons  I  shan't  reveal,  but 
which  you  will  find  out  hereafter,  when  too  late  to 
repent  of  your  mistaken  partiality:  be  assured,  such 
low-bred  creatures  are  incapable  of  gratitude." — 
(f  Nay,  my  dear  Henry,  this  is  too  much ;  I  must 
know  why  von  should  suspect  Maria  to  be  such  a 
person?" — "  Promise  me  then  solemn1}',  that  you 
will  keep  it  from  her  knowledge,  and  I  will  tell  you." 
Mrs.  Bettesworth,  whose  curiosity  was  now  raised, 
promised  to  be  secret.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  what 
would  you  think  of  a  sedate  young  woman,  who  could 
stay  out  alone  with  a  strange  gentleman  till  twelve 
o'clock,  regardless  of  being  locked  out  all  night r" — 
"  Think  !?'— cried  this  goo'«  lady,  "  I  should  think  it 
monstrous,  and  set  that  person  down  as  a  vile  hypo*' 
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write,  lost  to  decency  and  shame  ?" — "  Then,  as  I 
am  a  living  man,  and  may  I  never  see  to-morrow,  if 
your  modest,  innocent  Maria,  is  not  that  person!" 
— "  Impossible  !  you  must  be  deceived;  you  should 
not  credit  such  slanderous  reports." — "  It  is  no  slan- 
der,— it  is  a  solemn  truth  :  my  own  eyes  witnessed 
it ;  nay  more,  I  am  the  very  man  ^ho  was  with  her  ; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do,  to  tear  myself  from 
her,  for  she  begged  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  leave 
her  ;  but  I  broke  from  her,  disgusted  with  her  for- 
wardness ;  I  wanted  no  such  connexion  ;  I  am  not 
so  depraved.  But  mark  my  words,  six  months  won't 
pass  before  she  goes  off  with  some  young  fellow  less 
scrupulous  than  myself.  Now  I  see  you  are  shock- 
ed, and  don't  give  credit  to  my  assertion;  what 
motive  can  I  have  but  to  guard  you  against  imposi- 
tion ? — had  I  designs  upon  this  girl,  I  should  have 
concealed  this  circumstance  from  your  knowledge  : 
but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  benevolence  wronged, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you.  You  need  not  now 
wonder  at  my  coolness  towards  her  :  the  very  sight 
of  her  disgusts  me  ;  and  I  will  engage,  though  she 
has  her  hymn,  or  prayer  book  by  her,  she  can  pri- 
vately read  books  of  a  very  different  description." 

This  last  insinuation  he  would  not  have  hinted  at, 
had  he  not  that  very  morning  slipped  into  Maria's 
bed-room,  while  she  was  engaged  with  her  mistress, 
and  placed  under  her  bible,  a  jest-book,  and  a  small 
pamphlet  of  play-house  songs. 
8 
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Mr.  Bettesworth  having  thus  laid  a  train  for  Ma- 
ria's ruin,  separated  for  the  present  from  his  lady, 
to  exult  in  private  over  his  wife's  credulity,  for  she 
would  have  doubted  the  word  of  an  Apostle,  as  soon 
as  her  beloved  Henry's  veracity.  To  convince  her- 
self, she  went  into  the  poor  girl's  room,  and  there 
found,  under  her  bible  and  prayer-book,  carefully 
concealed,  the  jest  and  song  book  we  hare  mention- 
ed. This  was  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of 
Holy  writ.  She  put  them  in  her  pocket,  determin- 
ed, on  a  future  occasion,  to  confront  her  with  her 
duplicity.  For  the  present  she  siid  nothing;  but  in? 
a  little  time  Maria  began  to  perceive  a  visible  cool- 
n^ss  in  her  mistress  towards  her,  and  this  rendered'- 
her  very  miserable.  "Unhappy  me!"  she  would? 
exclaim,  sighing,  as  if  her  heart  would  burst,  "  whag 
have  I  done  to  incur  my  dear  mistress's  displeasure  ?• 
How  have  I  offended  her?  alas  !  I  am  unconscious, 
either  in  thought,  word,  or  action,  of  giving  cause 
for  this  alteration  and  estrangement ! — How  wretch- 
ed I  shall  be,  till  I  regain  her  favor,  without  which, 
my  life  wiirhecoine  a  burden  !" 

Maria's  sensibility  was  so  great,  that  she  became 
melancholy  and  dejected,  grew  thin  and  pale,  and- 
the  tears  would  silently  roll  down  her  cheeks  while 
in  attendance  upon  her  mistress,  who  scarcely  inter- 
changed a  word  with  her,  and  her  eyes  had  an  unu- 
itial  scrutinizing  severity  in  them*  while  her  look*. 
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carried  in  them  scorn  and  contempt,  which  inno- 
cence could  scarcely  withstand. 

The  theatre  was  now  fashionably  attended  ;  Mrs. 
Bettesworth,  her  husband,  and  his  sisters,  seldom 
missed  ;  they  had  treated  all  their  servants  in  turn, 
but  Maria.  "  Here,"  said  Mrs  Bettesworth  to  her 
one  day,  "  here  is  a  ticket  for  to-night's  play ;  I  see 
you  are  hurt  at  not  being  offered  one  before ;  but  I 
thought  you  had  no  wish  for  such  pastimes."  Maria 
did  not  mark  the  severity  with  which  this  was  utter- 
ed. "I  thank  you,  madam,"  she  timidly  replied, 
"but  I  have  no  relish  for  plays;  I  think  it  time 
thrown  away;  besides  they  keep  one  out  late  at 
night;  if  I  chance  to  sit  up,  I  can  amuse  myself  bet- 
ter at  home  in  reading,  or  at  my  needle." — "  Very 
true,"  answered  her  mistress,  "  Joe  Miller's  Jests, 
and  the  Merry  Songster,  with  rebusses  and  conun- 
drums, better  suit  your  taste  ?" — "  Madam  /"  cried 
Maria,  surprised.  "  Oh  !  nothing,  girl,  how  long  is 
it  since  you  have  given  up  your  midnight  rambles  ?" 
and  she  smiled  contemptuously.  "  I  protest  madam 
I  do  not  understand  you,"  returned  the  poor  girl, 
quite  confounded.  "You  need  not  color  at  the 
question  ;  twelve  is  no  such  late  hour  for  a  girl  to 
stay  out,  especially  in  company  with  a  gentleman : 
time  passes  so  very  agreeably,  one  don't  mind  being 
locked  out  now  and  then." 

If  Maria  colored  before  she  now  trembled  and 
lyrned  pale,  and  clasping  her  hands  together,  cried.. 
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Mrs.  Leno  would  not."  "No  ONttterhcnv  I  came  to 
know  it,  but  I  know  it  for  a  truth ;  and  who  is  the 
gentleman  you  were  with? — you  have  not  the  ef- 
frontery to  deny  it," — i{  I  do  not  deny  it ;  I  never 
told  an  untruth.'* — "  Grant  me  patience!''  cried  Mrs. 
Bettesworth,  losing  her  temper,  ;;  so  you  impudent- 
ly avow  it  to  my  face  ;  now  answer  me;  I  insist  on 
knowing." — "'There,  madam,  you  must  excuse  me; 
I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  conceal  it;  think 
what  you  please  of  me,  but  indeed  I  must  not  tell 
you."  "  Go, — leave  me;  I  fear  you  are  a  lost  crea- 
ture ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  I  had  ever  the  misfortune 
to  notice  you, — but  why  should  I  make  myself  unea- 
sy ?  I  avn  disappointed  in  you,  I  confess. — Go — 
stop;  here,  said  she,  going  to  her  drawers, — "here 
is  your  fine  jest-book,  and  your  set  of  playhouse 
songs;  they'll  divert  you  when  you  yawn  over  your 
bible;  you  young  hypocrite! — leave  me  !" — and  she 
threw  the  books  at  her,  which  fell  in  the  passage  of 
the  stairs.  Maria  retired  more  dead  than  alive. 

Strong  as  was  her  mistress'  resentment,  she  could 
not  help  having  some  doubts:  she  could  not  discard 
a  young  creature  whom  she  had  so  long  cherished, 
and  who  had  always  appeared  to  be  deserving  of  her 
protection  till  this  unfortunate  discovery.  "  I  now 
perceive."  thought  she,  "h°r  sorrow  at  my  marriage 
arose  solely  from  the  dread  of  losing  the  attention 
of  my  husband ; — could  the  creature  dare  to  hope  ! 
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The  alteration  of  her  dress,  it  now  seems,  sprang 
from  a  wish  to  attract  him.  My  Henry  is  too  no- 
ble-minded to  entertain  thoughts  of  such  a  thing. 
I  must  part  with  her  for  my  own  peace  of  mind ; 
as  yet,  she  may  not  be  actually  criminal,  but  I  fear  it 
is  only  for  want  of  opportunity.  And  yet  can  I  de- 
sert and  turn  her  adrift  at  such  an  age,  and  with  at- 
tractions, I  must  confess,  above  the  common  ? — 
Should  I  not  therefore  prove  accessary  to  her  ruin .? 
I  will  consult  with  my  husband  on  the  matter ;  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  advise  me  for  the  oest." 

Maria  now  found  that  her  mistress  was  so  thor- 
oughly turned  against  her,  that  any  attempt  at  justifi- 
cation on  her  side  would  be  ineffectual,  and  only  in- 
crease her  dislike  and  suspicion ;  but  how  she  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  her  staying  out  so  late,  she 
was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  It  could  not 
toe  from  Mrs.  Leno,  who  had  her  reasons  to  conceal 
it ;  and  she  was  certain  that  the  intelligence  could 
not  spring  from  Mr.  Bettesworth  himself ;  it  could 
not  be  credible  that  he  would  inform  against  him- 
self, and  to  his  wife  too,  a  woman  so  dotingly  fond 
and  so  jealous  of  his  affections  and  attractions.  Im- 
possible ;  she  even  applauded  his  cautious  distance 
towards  her,  and  really  thought  he  had  repented  of 
his  behavior,  and  cared  no  more  about  her.  Her  sus- 
picion then  fell  on  Mrs.  Leno's  forewoman  and 
shop-girl,  whose  cruel  behavior  she  had  not  forgot, 
though  she  had  long  forgiven.  "Beit  as  it  may." 
8* 
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cried  she  in  agony,  wringing  her  hands,  "'I  have  lost' 
her,  my  only  friend  in  this  world,  my  kind  benefac- 
tress!  my  preserver  !  ^Yho  will  now  hnrborme? 
who  will  now  receive  a  wretched  creature,  who  has 
thus  forfeited  the  protection  of  so  firm  a  friend,  one 
who  is  now  looked  upon  as  an  ingrate.  a  hypocrite, 
and  consequently  as  one  lost  to  every  sense  of 
shame,  and  deserving  only  the  world's  contempt  and 
detestation?  Oh!  God  in  mercy  look  down  upon 
me!  ;  Hear,  oh  Lord!  when  I  cry  with  my  voice: 
have  mercy  upon  me.  and  answer  inc !  Hide  not 
thy  face  from  me ;  put  not  thy  servant  away  in  an- 
ger; thou  hast  been  my  help;  leave  me  not.  neither 
forsake  me  O  God  of  my  salvation  !  Teach  me  the 
way  O  Lord  and  lead  me  in  the  plain  path  because 
of  mine  enemies.  Deliver  me  not  over  to  the  will 
of  mine  enemies,  for  false  witnesses  are  risen  up 
against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty.'  " — 
These  pious  ejacu'ations  she  mentally  poured  forth 
every  night  before  the  throne  of  grace  and  mercy. 

JVIrs.  Bettesworth,  in  about  a  fortnight,  for  it  wab 
so  long  before  she  could  summon  up  resolution  to 
part  with  Maria,  now  consulted  her  husband  how 
she  should  dispose  of  her  charge  so  as  to  remove 
her  from  her  presence,  yet  place  her  in  some  situa- 
tion where  she  might  earn  her  bread  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  condition,  and  pprticularly  where  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  her  character  could  not  have 
reached.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  very  thing  he  aimed 
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at,  to  have  her  solely  in  his  own  power,  far  removed 
from  her  protection  ;  but  he  pretended  the  utmost 
reluctance  in  having  any  concern  in  the  affair,  it 
was  of  so  delicate  a  nature.  "  How  can  you  my 
dear  Harriet,  ask  me  to  interest  myself  about  so  fro- 
ward  and  unworthy  a  girl? — what  can  I  say  in 
her  favor? — I  will  give  her  a  character,  and  write, 
her  a  discharge,  saying,  I  have  known  her  from  a 
child;  that  she  has  lived  as  my  waiting-maid;  that 
I  have  found  her  diligent,  handy,  sober,  and  honest; 
and  now  part  with  her,  having  no  further  occasion 
for  her,  as  I  am  about  changing  my  establishment:— 
there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  this,  and  it  would  be  ve- 
ry cruel  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  her  disadvantage, 
for  a  servant's  character  is  her  bread. 

Mr.  Bettesworth  praised  his  wife,  and  said,  she 
was  one  often  thousand,  to  think  of  recommending 
such  a  hypocritical  slut;  "for  of  all  things,  my  be- 
loved Harriet,  I  detest  hypocrisy  ;  but  if  it  is  your 
wish,  command  my  services :  I  live  but  to  oblige 
you.  I  ha.ve  an  aunt  in  town,  an  elderly  widow,  of 
strict  morals;  she  has  a  large  family,  all  daughters  ; 
and  as  you  say  she  is  notable  and  handy,  she  may 
perhaps  suit  her ;  if  not,  she  will  procure  her  a  sit- 
uation. I  am  going  there  in  a  few  days;  she  shall 
travel  with  me,  and  I  will  place  her  in  a  situation, 
•where  we  shall  have  no  farther  trouble  on  her  ac- 
count."—"  Now  you  are  a  dear  soul,"  cried  the  un- 
suspecting, credulous  wife,  "  and  I  shall  love  yon  as 
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long  as  I  live  ;  but  I  must  not  entirely  abandon  her; 
she  may  reform,  and  yet  prove  a  worthy  character; 
and  1  most  sincerely  hope  she  will." 

Blind,  infatuated  woman !  whose  love  for  an  un- 
worthy obje-  t  had  cast  such  a  mist  before  her  eyes, 
that  she  could  not  foresee  she  was  now  about  to  de- 
liver a  tender  innocent  lamb  into  the  jaws  of  a  hun- 
gry wolf,  who,  when  satiated  with  his  victim,  would 
deliver  her  into  the  clutches  of  a  harpy,  from  botli 
of  whom  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  her! 

The  day  before  Mr.  Bettesworth  set  out,  his  lady 
took  Maria  into  her  room,  and  shutting  the  door 
spoke  to  her  in  a  mild,  but  firm  manner: — "lam. 
now  about  to  part  with  you,  Maria;  but  having,  as  I 
may  say,  brought  you  up  under  my  own  eye,  I  had 
hopes  of  your  proving  worthy  of  my  protection;—' 
disappointed  as  I  amr  I  shall  not  dismiss  you  in  an- 
ger ;  but  shall  pray  that  you  may  see  your  error ; 
for  of  all  crimes,  hypocrisy  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
offensive  in  the  eye  of  our  ^Niakor,  whom  we  cannot 
deceive,  though  we  may  strive  to  impose  upon  the 
world :  Believe  me,  in  the  end.  the  hypocrite  is  the 
ehief  sufferer,  for  she  deceives  and  punishes  herself. 
You  are  now  going  into  the  world,  far  from  my  pro- 
tection ;  and  on  your  prudence  and  circumspection 
depend  your  future  welfare  ;  you  are  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  there  are  many  snares  and  tempta- 
tions laid  for  young  women  ;  but  I  have  taken  care 
to  place  you,  I  hope>  out  of  the  reach  of  such  ;  let 
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many  girls  have  owed  their  ruin  to  it;  read  the 
Scriptures  attentively,  for  practical  devotion,  and 
not  as  a  cloak  for  imposition  :  you  will  then  despise 
those  idle  jests  and  songs,  the  perusal  of  which  you 
so  carefully  concealed."  Here  Maria  fell  on  her  knees 
and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  "  I  call  Heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  I  never  had  a  jest  nor  song- 
book  in  rny  possession !  how  I  have  offended  you, 
madam,  I  know  not;  neither  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  have  I  ever  wronged  you  :  you  have  been  im- 
posed upon!" — "Gracious  God!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bettesworth,  "  this  is  too  bad :  Girl!  girl!  you  steel 
my  heart  against  you.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  cruelly  deceived  ! — but  I  am  remov- 
ing the  imposler  from  my  sight.  What!  cannot  I 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes  ?  did  I  not  take 
with  my  own  hands  your  silly  jest  and  song-book 
from  under  your  Bible  and  prayer-book  ?  and  do  you 
appeal  to  Heaven  in  a  falsehood  ?  I  am  transfixed 
with  horror !  Begone, — quit  my  sight.  My  husband 
shall  take  you  to  London,  to-morrow  morning,  far 
from  me,  when  I  hope  never  to  sec,  or  hear  of  you 
more." 

"  Oh  !  madam,  send  me  where  you  please  ;  I  sub- 
mit; to  prison,  any  where,  but  send  me  not  with 
Mr.  Betteswortli :  in  pity  do  not,  dear  madam.  Oh  ! 
I  have  strong  reasons  against  going  with  him:  I 
dare  not  tell  you,  but  I  shall  be  miserable,  if  you  do. 
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I  am  most  unhappy  !  my  heart  is  almost  broken  ! — - 
you  are  deceived,  madam :  send  me  where  you 
please,  but  not  with  him,  as  you  value  my  eternal 
peace  of  mind,  and  your  own." — "  Wretch !"  ex- 
claimed her  mistress,  now  choked  with  rage, "  would 
you  dare  to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  honor  of 
my  husband,  that  best  of  men,  who  laments  your 
depravity  as  much  as  I  do?"  and  rising  up,  her  once 
kind  and  indulgent  mistress  struck  her  so  violent  a 
blow  in  the  face,  that  the  blood  gushed  forth,  and 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  B.  paced  her 
room  in  great  agitation  for  several  minutes,  when 
she  rung  her  bell  violently,  and  ordered  the  servants 
to  take  the  wretch  from  her  presence.  Poor  Maria 
was  accordingly  removed. 

The  journey  was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  till 
Maria  was  fit  to  travel ;  the  blood  flowing  so  freely 
saved  her  face  from  being  disfigured  ;  and  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  a  travelling  post-chaise  came 
to  the  door:  Maria  was  helped  into  it,  her  master 
followed,  and  placing  himself  beside  her,  the  carri- 
age drove  off,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Betteswoith's 
servant  on  horseback.  Mrs.  Bettesworth  had  not 
condescended  to  enquire  further  about  her. 

This  practical  seducer,  for  young  as  he  was,  he 
was  an  adept  in  the  art,  well  knew  he  had  110  com- 
mon obstacles  to  overcome,  for  if  we  may  make  use 
of  the  expression,  she  was  constitutionally  of  a  seri- 
ous, meditative  turn,  humble,  and  grateful.  Thi? 
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disposition,  from  her  earliest  perceptions,  had  been 
properly  directed,  for  she  was  taught  to  consider 
every  good  she  enjoyed,  as  coming,  though  by  earth- 
ly agency,  solely  from  the  bounty  of  her  all-merciful 
Creator  ;  that  the  benevolent  in  this  world  were  the 
favorites  of  Heaven,  and  employed  as  the  distributors 
of  God's  blessings;  that  innocency  of  life  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart  were  the  most  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
•From  her  infancy  she  was  led  to  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  the  word  of  God  ;  the  new  Testament,  in  par- 
ticular, the  solemn  bequest  and  legacy  of  the  Son  of 
•God  to  sinful  man  ;  and  she  could  never  forget,  for 
it  was  imprinted  on  her  infant  mind,  the  awful  and 
-affecting  words  of  her  dying  mother,  when  she  deliv- 
ered the  sacred  volume  into  her  little  hands  :  for  a 
.^moment  to  doubt  its  truth,  or  disobey  its  commands 
•vas  in  her  eyes  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences ;  and 
•the  scoffer  at  religion  was  abhorrent  in  her  thoughts 
and  avoided  by  her  as  deadly  poison. 

No  wonder  then  at  the  reluctance  she  showed  to 
•travel  in  her  master's  company;  she  knew  his  prin- 
ciples, for  he  had  publicly  avowed  them,  and  she 
-detested  his  duplicity  to  his  wife,  who,  he  now  de- 
clared, had  wholly  converted  him — how  far  he  uttered 
truth,  will  shortly  be  seen. 

His  mode  of  attack  was  now  different  from  the 
course  he  had  hitherto  practised ;  he  approached 
under  a  masked  battery,  and  apparently  seemed  to 
raise  the  siege. 
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To  remove  her  apprehensions  and  quiet  the  alarm 
tier  spirits  had  lately  undergone,  was  his  first  en- 
deavor ;  he  lamented  much  the  coolness  lately 
showed  to  Maria  by  her  mistress,  and  Avas  sorry  to 
observe,  that  his  wife's  temper  was  irritable  ;  and 
that  with  all  her  good  qualities  and  Christian  virtues, 
and  she  had  many,  she  was  very  implacable  where 
once  she  entertained  a  dislike* 

He  was  grieved  to  observe  that  trait  in  her  dispo- 
sition. It  was  indeed  his  happy  lot  to  be  united  to 
a  most  estimable  woman,  who,  by  her  arguments  and 
tender  solicitude  for  his  future  happiness,  had 
thoroughly  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which,  though  he  always  professed,  he 
had  not  sufficiently  attended  to  :  he  admired  the  pu- 
rity of  its  doctrine ;  its  mild  and  benevolent 
precepts,  its  charity,  its  forgiveness  of  injuriesr 
and  universal  philanthropy.  To  his  dear  Mrs. 
Beltesworth  he  owed  this  happy  change.  He  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  was  gratitude  for  her  selection  of 
him  that  induced  him  to  marry;  he  had  an  esteem 
for  her  virtue,  but  no  love  for  her  person  ;  but  now 
no  woman  upon  earth  could  have  so  strong  a  hold 
upon  his  heart. 

Now,  any  encomium  or  praise  of  her  dear  mistress, 
was  the  surest  and  readiest  way  to  Maria's  attention; 
she  listened  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  this 
rhapsody,  and  made  no  doubt  of  her  mistress's  zeal 
for  her  husband's  spiritual  welfare,  and  really  wisbed 
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to  believe  that  bis  professions  were  since 
therefore,  did  not  fcel  quite  so  much  alarmed ;  her 
fears  had  led  her  to  entertain  strong  suspicions  of 
his  former  designs,  but  she  was  now  pleased  to  ob- 
serve a  total  change  in  his  behavior  towards  her; 
lie  was  distant  and  reserved ;  not  the  slightest  free- 
dom, not  even  an  expression,  escaped  him,  and  ma- 
ny miles  were  passed  over  without  a  word  being  in- 
terchanged. When  the  carriage  stopped  at  an  inn, 
her  master  retired  to  a  parlor,  to  dine  or  breakfast 
by  himself,  and  Maria  and  his  servant  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  This  fellow  was  inclined 
to  be  farnilicir,but  her  manner  was  repulsive,  and  ob- 
serving his  master's  behavior  to  her,  he,  of  course, 
became  civil. 

Maria,  after  many  struggles,  now  ventured  to  ask 
her  master,  with  whom  she  was  going  to  be  placed. 
He  replied,  "Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  on  that 
head  ;  I  have  an  aunt,  an  elderly  widow  lady,  in 
whose  service  I  mean  to  fix  you  ;  she  is  a  religious, 
good  woman,  strict  in  her  morals;  she  has  several 
daughters,  most  of  them  married,  though  they  chief- 
ly reside  with  her,for  she  is  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  keeps  both  a  town  and  country  house.  She  will 
chiefly  employ  you  herself;  tho'  sometimes,  per- 
haps,you  will  have  to  attend  her  daughters,  when  any 
of  them  pay  her  a  visit,  for  there  are  one  or  two 
constantly  with  her,  nay,  I  have  known  three  at  a 
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a  time.  But  I  must  caution  you  not  to  be  alarmed, 
if  you  find  their  manners  and  conversation  some- 
what different  from  what  you  have  seen  in  the  coun- 
try;  London  is  a  world  in  itself,  full  of  strangers  of 
various  countries,  dresses,  manners,  customs,  and 
behavior,  very  unlike  what  the  inland  inhabitants  are 
acquainted  with.  The  Londoners  know  this,  and 
acommodate  themselves  accordingly ,  for  it  is  an 
old  saying,  '  When  we  are  at  Rome,  we  must  do  as 
Rome  does.'  I  mention  this,  that  you  should  not  be 
surprised,  for  every  thing  appears,  at  first,  strange  in 
London,  to  one  fresh  from  the  country,  particularly 
on  the  first  introduction;  but  custom  soon  recon- 
ciles '.is,  and  London  is  a  place,  of  all  others,  where 
talents  and  abilities,  if  joined  to  industry,  and  an 
obliging  remper,  are  best  rewarded,  obtain  better  sal- 
aries, and  better  treatment  every  way." 

Maria  thanked  her  master  for  his  information,  but 
modestly  replied,  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  heard  shock- 
ing tilings  of  London,  that  it  is  dangerous  passing 
along,  and,  however  cautious,  you're  sure  to  be  mo- 
lested,"— "That,"  returned  Mr.  Bettesworth,  "  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  your  own  conduct;  if 
you  appear  surprised,  or  timid,  the  vulgar  are  sure  to 
laugh  at  you." 

When  an  experienced  seducer  has  a  difficult  con- 
quest to  obtain,  he  gener  Jly  has  recourse  to  female 
agency.  The  wily  serpent  employed  Eve  to  tempt 
the  man:  while  the  two-legged  serpents  of  the  pres? 
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ent  day  employ  the  same  means,  and  use  decoy- 
ducks  to  lure  the  unsuspecting  game  into  the  fatal 
snare.  Not  that  this  profligate  man  valued  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit :  had  she  fallen  an  easy  prey,  or 
encouraged  nis  overtures,  he  would  have  given  over 
the  attempt ;  hut  the  pleasure  of  corrupting  inno- 
cence, by  slow  asd  sure  degrees,  was  to  him  a  glori- 
ous achievement,  and  a  conspicuous  feather  in  his 
cap  of  vanity  ;  every  tear  the  unhappy  victim  shed 
was  an  inesfimable  pearl  in  his  malevolent  eye  ;  ev- 
ery bitter  sigh  she  heaved  from  her  broken  heart, 
was  sweeter  to  his  senses  than  the  perfumes  of  Ara- 
bia. 

On  their  arrival  in  town,  he  put  up  at  the  Glouces- 
ter-Hotel, Piccadilly,  and  called  for  a  room,  dis- 
patched a  note  to  Mrs.  Courtman,  who  lived  close 
by;  an  answer  was  soon  returned,  in  which  the  lady 
stated,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  her  nephew,  and 
begged  him  to  bring  the  young  woman  from  the 
country,  whom  he  recommended,  as  she  had  parted 
with  her  own  servant  that  very  mornir.g.  Having 
ordered  a  hackney-coach  to  take  her  luggage,  he 
called  Maria  into  the  parlor,  and  putting  a  £10  note 
into  her  hand,  said,  "  This,  Maria,  you  must  consider 
as  a  present  from  your  late  mistress,  as  a  small  ac- 
knowledgement for  the  rough  treatment  you  receiv- 
ed from  her  at  your  last  interview.  I  know  she 
wishes  you  well;  but  we«unnot  always  command  our 
passions  ;  take  it,  you  will  want  additional  clothes» 
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for  appearance  is  a  principal  recommendation  in 
town,  iu  all  places,  and  nothing  is  to  be  done  without 
it.  I  will  go  with  and  Introduce  you,  and  then  take 
uy  leave;  hut  before  I  return  to  Shrewsbury,  I  will 
-ionally  drop  in,  and  see  how  you  go  on." 

Mi>.  Courtman  received  her  nephew,  as  she  call- 
ed 1)im,  as  such  a  near  relation  might  be  expected 
to  do,  very  affectionately  and  cordially.  Maria, 
when  introduced,  curtsied  low,  and  blushed,  at  which 
the  good  ladv  smiled,  and  said  she  liked  to  see  the 
native  rose  mantle  on  the  cheeks  of  rustic  innocence : 
but  in  town  it  is  a  scarce  article ;  artificial  roses  and 
wreaths  were  to  be  had  in  almost  every  street,  and  la- 
dies could  purchase  fair  and  blooming  complexions  at 
every  perfumer's.  This  was  unintelligible  to  our 
novice  ;  the  lady,  however,  appeared  highly  pleased 
with  her  looks,  and  made  no  doubt  of  her  answering 
the  favorable  recommendation  she  received.  Ma- 
ria was  til  en  desired  to  withdraw. 

The  old  lady,  if  so  we  may  call  her,  appeared  to 
be  verging  on  fifty,  very  corpulent,  and  florid:  and 
had  not  our  young  stranger  been  told  she  was  a  wid- 
ow she  could  never  have  guessed  it  by  her  appear- 
ance, which  was  fashionable  in  the  extreme,  and 
even  indelicately  so,  in  our  poor  girl's  opinion  ;  her 
countenance  betrayed  uo  traces  of  sorrojv  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  on  the  contrary,  it  bore  the 
marks  of  jollity  and  good  living.  Two  of  her 
liters  were  present,  fine  looking  girls,  and  from 
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ried, but  their  manners  seemed  giddy  and  inconsist- 
ent. ''But  I  am  in  London."  thought  Maria,  "  and  I 
most  not  be  surprised  at  any  thing. ' 

Next  day,  her  new  mistress  ordered  her  carriage, 
and  took  Maria  with  her  to  her  country-house,  to  at- 
tend upon  one  of  her  daughters,  who  was  near  her 
confinement.  This  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
town,  being  only  ai  Turnham -Green  :  it  was  a  neat 
country-box,  with  a  garden  before  and  behind.  As 
they  passed  along  the  road,  several  gentlemen  on 
horseback  accosted  her  very  familiarly:  "Ah,  my 
dear  woman,"  cried  one,  "I  am  happy  to  see  you; 
how  are  the  girls  ?" — "  Oh  !  colonel,"  returned  Mrs. 
Courtman,  is  it  you  ?  you  are  quite  a  stranger  of 
late ;  I  suppose  you  have  changed  your  quarters  ?" 
— "No  positively;  tomorrow  evening,  I  sh?ll  drink 
tea  and  sup  with  you,  for  I  long  to  see  them.  Good 
morning.'  And  oft' he  gallopped.  Presently  an- 
nother  passed — "Ah  !  Sir  Harry,  the  sight  of  you  is 
a  cordial;  you  have  forgotten  your  old  friends 
since  your  marriage;  your  lady,  it  seems,  engrosses 
all  your  attention." — "  Why  as  to  that,  my  Hear  crea- 
ture," replied  Sir  Harry,  "it  is  expected  during  the 
honey  moon ;  but  that  cannot  always  last,  you  know." 
— "Very  true,"  returned  Mrs.  Courtman,  laughing: 
"then  we  may  expect  to  see  you  shortly  ?" — "Indu- 
bitably," said  Sir  Harry ;  "  how  is  Bella  ?" — "Char- 
mingly, only  a  little  pettish,  since  she  read  the  acr 
ft* 
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count  of  your  union  in  the  paper." — "Not  jealous,  I 
hope?" — "O,  no;  'twill  soon  blow  over;  a  kind 
look  and  a  word  from  you,  Sir  Hsriar/' — "  Ah  !  she's 
a  good  soul ;  so  good  morning." 

Now  as  Maria  did  not  understand  the  purport  of 
this  conversation,  all  she  could  discover  was,  that 
her  new  mistress  was  a  woman  of  fortune,  with  her 
carriage,  town  and  country  house,  and  intimate  witli 
persons  of  consequence  and  distinction.  These 
were  so, easy  and  familiar  in  their  manners,  address, 
and  salutations,  and  so  different  from  the  formal  ones 
in  the  country,  that  she  was  all  astonishment. 

Mrs.  Courtman  having  placed  Maria,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  her  country  seat,  after  chatting  an  hour  with 
her  daughter,  returned  to  town  in  her  carriage. 
When  Maria  came  up  stairs  to  attend  the  young  la- 
dy, she  was  struck  with  her  appearance.  To  say  she 
was  beautiful,  was  not  saying  sufficient :  there  was  a 
touching  interest  in  her  countenance,  form,  and 
movement,  that  almost  rivetted  the  beholder.  She 
was  pale  and  dejected,  her  voice  sunk,  and  interrup- 
ted by  mwc.rd  sighs,  which  seemed  ready  to  burst 
her  loveTy  bosom:  her  grief  was  deep  rooted;  and 
her  present  situation  rendered  her  doubly  an  object 
of  lender  solicitude.  She  looked  at  Maria  for  a 
time,  and  shook  her  head  ;  then  asked  her  how  long 
she  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Courtman.  Maria  repli- 
ed, she  had  coine  but  yesterday.  "  Are  you  from 
the  country  ?'  "  Yes,  madam."  ':  Poor  thing  !  I 
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pity  you.  Have,  you  friends,  whom  you  have  left 
with  their  consent,  or  have  you  come  without  their 
approbation  ?"  "  Lwas  sent  to  town,  and  had  a  place 
ready  provided  for  me%  madam."  "  What',  at  Mis. 
Courtman's  ?"  "Yes,  madam."  "  And  who  could 
recommend  such  a  young  creature  as  you  there  ?'* 
'  It  was  my  late  master,  madaui ;  I  lived  with  his  la- 
dy before  their  marriage,  but  she  changed  her  es- 
tablishment, and  had  no  occasion  for  me.'  '  I  be- 
lieve not,'  said  the  lady  :  'are  your  parents  toingT 
1  My  poor  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child,  and  my 
father  went  abroad  before  her  death,  and  has  not 
since  returned  :  I  have  not  heard  of  him  for  many, 
many  years,'  said  Maria,  wiping  her  eyes  ;  '  he  must 
be  dead,  or  he  would  have  written  home.'  '  Then 
you  are  comparatively  happy  :  you  have  no  parents 
to  lament,  whatever  may  befall  you.'  '  But  I  la- 
ment them,  madam,  sincerely.'  'You  are  wrong, 
then ;  the  dead  are  happy  ;  they  are  relieved  from 
a  wicked  world.  Oh  !  that  I  was  dead !'  and  her  eyes 
spoke  the  sincerity  of  her  wish.  Poor  Maria  was 
sensibly  affected,  and  began  to  fear  she  was  out  of 
her  mind.  *  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  mad- 
am ?'  The  lady  took  no  notice  of  this  question,  but 
said,  '  I  am  very  lonely  here  :  I  very  seldom  go  out, 
and  scarcely  ever  see  any  body,  but  Mrs.  Courtman, 
who  comes  once  or  twice  a  week.'  *  Do  not  your 
sisters  call  on  you,  madam  ?'  '  My  sisters  !  I  have 
ao  sisters  within  two  hundred  miles  of  me  !'  'I  beg 
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pardon,  madam. but  as  you  have  just  said  your  moth- 
er cnUs  on  you  twice  a  week,  I  thought  your  sisters 
might  accompany  her.'  '  Mother  !  you  don't  mean 
to  insult  me:  do  not  mock  me,  %  entreat  you  ;  but 
you  have  already  caught  the  usual  expression  ;  you 
are  more  knowir.g  than  I  took  you  to  be.'  '  I  de- 
clare, madam,  I  do  not  comprehend  you,'  returned 
Maria:  'I  was  given  to  understand  you  were  her 
daughter.'  '  And  the  young  women  you  saw  in  town, 
my  Sisters  ?'  'Certainly,  madam.'  'And  who  is 
youi  Authority  for  this  ?'  '  T\  heir  nephew,  madam, 
your  relation.'  'Nephew!  my  relation!'  'Yes, 
madam,  he  who  brought  me  there  yesterdaj  even- 
ing.' 'Brought  you  there  !  a  gentleman  brought  you 
to  Mrs.  Courtriian's  !  Her  ntphtw,  my  relation  ! 
His  name  ?'  '  Bettesworlh,  Henry  Bettesworth.' — 
'Ah!'  exclaimed  the  lady,  starting,  and  her  eyes 
looking  wildiy;  t  Henry  Bettesworth  !  Do  my  ears 
deceive  me  ?  Henry  Bettesworth  her  nephew  !  It 
is  false ;  Henry  Bettesworth  could  not  bring  you, 
would  not  bring  you  there,  of  all  places; — for — for 
— he  knows  I  am  here  !  Answer,  are  you  honest  ?* 
'  I  trus%  I  am,  maaam  ;  I  never  was  guilty  of  a  dis- 
honest action  in  my  life/  '  You  prevaricate,  girl; 
you  must  know  what.1  mean  ;  have  you  ever  forfeit- 
ed the  esteem  of  your  friends,  of  those  who  once 
loved  you''  Poor  Maria  was  silent,  for  she  thought 
on  her  late  worthy  mistress.  '  You  acknowledge, 
then,  your  misfortune  ?  Unhappy  girl !  another  mis- 
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stable  victim  !  But  surely  he  might  have  avoided 
this  insult,  to  send  you  thus  under  my  eyes  !  Bar- 
barous man  !'  Maria  was  astonished.  *  You  are  si- 
lent ;  you  sympathize  with  me :  tell  me,  how  long 
has  your  connexion  lasted  ?'  *  I  begin  wow,  madam, 
to  understand  you ;  I  never  formed  any  connexion 
with  him,  nor  with  any  other  man ;  I  was  virtuously 
brought  up  from  a  child,  under  the  immediate  care 
of  my  late  mistress,  who  is  now  Mr.  Bettesvvorth's 
wife  — .'  '  Wife  !  wife !  his  wife  !  Oh,  do  not  say 
it !  Oh  !  I  shall  go  mad,  indeed — my  heart!  my 
heart !  my  poor  brain  !'  and  tottering  to  a  chair,  she 
fainted  away.  Maria  ran  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it 
violently.  Up  came  aa  old  woman.  'Ah!  poor 
lady  :  poor  thing  !  sad  doings,  sad,  wicked,  sinful 
doings  !  ah  !  these  vile  men  !  this  comes  of  you 
young  girls  listening  to  their  fine  speeches,  and 
promises,  and  their  parjtry  lies,  till  you  are  ruina- 
ted, and  then  shurne  and  beggary  is  your  portion.' 
•  My  good  woman,'  cried  the  terrified  Maria,  i  assist 
me  to  recover  her.'  *  Ah  !  poor  young  lady  !  she 
is  often  taken  so,  and  all  along  of  Squire  Bettes- 
worth,  who  never  comes  near  her  now,  and  you  see 
the  condition  he  has  brought  her  to.  Ah  !  vile  par- 
jery  wretch  !  how  often  have  I  seen  him  go  down 
on  his  knees,  and  swear  to  marry  her,  and  make  her 
an  honest  woman  !  He'll  never  prosper  ;  he'll  come 
to  some  untimely  end,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Debo- 
£ali  Dickens  !  Ah  !  sweet,  dear,  good  creature,  and. 
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well  brought  up,  I  warrant,  for  they  say,  her  father 
is  a  clarffyman' 

Water,  s^.ts.  and  hartshorn,  were  now  applied  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  young  lady  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  life, 

Maria's  eyes  were  now  opened;  inexperienced  as 
she  was,  her  apprehension  was  quick  ;  though  sus- 
picion, from  the  good), ess  and  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  was  slow  to  enter,  till  it  amounted  almost  to 
confirmation.  Here,  indeed,  was  proof  positive,  if 
she  could  credit  her  eyesight  and  hearing;  every 
circumstance  seemed  to  strengthen  this  discovery, 
and  the  character  of  Mrs.  Courtman  appeared  no 
longer  in  a  favorable  point  of  view.  Her  figure,, 
dress,  and  manners,  and  the  behavior  of  her  young 
ladies,  gave  a  decided  contradiction  to  what  sue  was 
led  to  believe.  If  she  disliked  Air.  Betteswor'h  be- 
fore, she  now  thought  of  him  with  trembling  abhor- 
rence: ny,  to  snch  a  pirr-h  did  her  terrified  imagi- 
nation raise  her  apprehensions,  that  she  actually 
thought  the  enemy  of  mankind  had  assumed  the  hu- 
man shape,  and  dwelt  subs'aiitially  in  his  form  and 
like-iess.  At  firs:  she  was  tempted  to  run  out  of  the 
house,  no  matter  where  :  bin  pity  for  the  unhappy 
sufferer,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  render  her  any  as- 
sistance, and,  if  possible,  to  hear  her  history,  which 
m- j;ht  serve  us  a  caution  (o  herself,  induced  her  for 
tl  >  present  to  rema-n,  till  opportunity  gave  her  the 
better  means  of  escaping. 
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The  doctor  who  was  to  attend,  was  sent  for ;  and 
having  remained  a  longer  time  than  usual,  lie,  on  his 
departure,  told  the  old  woman,  and  Maria,  that  the 
lady  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state;  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  painful  shock,  which  must  inevitably  prove 
fatal,  either  to  her  child  or  herself,  if  not  to  both  ; 
that  it  would  be.  proper  to  apprise  Mrs,  Courtrnan, 
as  a  few  days  would  most  likely  decide  the  event. — 
Deborah  Dickens  now  wished  to  dispatch  Muria 
back  to  town  with  the  sorrowful  news ;  but  this  Ma- 
ria peremptorily  refused,  being  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  never  to  enter>  that  house  again  ;  but  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  pressing  note  to  Mrs.  Court- 
man,  to  request  her  speedy  attendance,  and  dis- 
patched it  by  a  messenger  to  her. 

The  poor  afflicted  victim  of  this  arch  hypocrite, 
Bettesvvorth,  revived  a  little,  but  complained  of  an 
unusual  coldness  and  lassitude;  and  while  old  Deb- 
orah was  preparing  something  warm  and  nourishing 
for  her,  the  lady  requested  Maria  to  remain  with  her. 
To  this  she  gladly  consented,  hoping  to  gain  more 
information.  Having  cast  a  languid,  but  attentive 
look  on  the  poor  girl,  for  some  time,  she  thus  spoke : 
"  Your  name  is  Maria,  I  find  ;  and  you  say,  you  were 
piously  and  virtuously  brought  up ;  and  so  was  I, 
most  religiously  educated:  that  you  have  preserved 
your  innocence  hitherto,  and  never  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  ?"  "  I  thank  God,  madam,  I 
hare  not ;  and  with  his  grace  and  help,  I  trust  I  nev- 
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er  shall."  "  You  are  right  to  add  that,  for  there  iff 
no  trusting  to  our  own  strength :  I  am  a  miserable 
sufferer  for  my  presumption — no  child  could  be 
reared  more  tenderly.  I  was  even  more  indulged 
than  my  sisters,  as  my  health  was  more  delicate.  My 
father  was  a  vicar  ;  excuse  his  name  and  residence, 
for  I  have  brought  shame  and  sorrow  upon  both  my 
parents ;  weighed  down  their  grey  and  venerable 
he;ids  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  entailed  endless 
disgrace  upon  all  my  family.  My  own  miseries  are 
light,  compared  to  this  torturing  reflection,  for  I 
have  deserved  all  I  have,  and  may  suffer." 

"  Dear  madam,  I  beg  you  to  stop,"  saicl  Maria. 
>u  too  much  for  your  present  state." 
— '•  ?so  matter,"  continued  she,  "what  I  suffer;  I 
i  ve  it  a1],  and  much  more,  for  I  brought  it  on 
myself;  w\  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  is  by 
an  ope;)  n^r*  un.hsiruised  coi  fession,  to  warn  others 
of  the  rock  T  *::>!it  upon, — vanity,  self-presumption, 
and  an  unpardonable  neglect  of  these  divine  p;ecepts 
early  taught  me  by  my  worthy  parents.  I  constant- 
ly frequented  the  churchy  and  neglected  not  my  re- 
ligious duties;  they  were  strictly  adhered  to  in  our 
family;  biv.  alas!  it  was  more  from  early  and  con- 
stant habit,  than  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth  and 
necessity  :  and  I  now  candidly  own  to  you.  that  it 
was  a  severe  punishment  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  ser- 
mon to  my  grandrnother,who,thiough  age  and  infirm- 
ity,was  confined  to  her  chamber:  never  bird  escaped 
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from  its  cage,  could  feel  happier  than  I,  when  re- 
leased from  that  irksome  drudgery,  as  I  then  thought 
it." 

"  I  think  it,  madam,"  said  Maria,  "  the  greatest 
comfort  and  .luxury  I  can  enjoy,  to  have  a  spare 
hour  to  consult  my  Bible,,  and  the  blessed  promises 
of  the  gospel."  "  Oh  !  think  so  still,  my  good  girl ; 
and  never,  never  be  persuaded  to  believe  otherwise. 
Shun  idle  novels  and  romances,  plays,  dances,  fairs, 
and  all  such  waste  of  time,  which  may  lead  you  into 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  company.  Harmless  as 
they  appear  at  first,  they  banish  serious  reflection, 
insensibly  lake  possession  of  the  mind,  captivate  the 
senses,  and  render  our  former  duties  painful  and  dis- 
gusting. I  am  a  woeful  sufferer  from  such  indulgen- 
ces. I  was  fond  of  reading,  but  what  ?  books,  which, 
at  best,  were  frivolous,  but  too  often  of  dangerous 
tendency,  to  a  giddy  and  warm  imagination — books 
which  gave  new  names,  and  softened  coloring,  to 
vices — encouraged  a  romantic  turn,  and  raised  ex- 
pectations no  where  to  be  realized." 

'I  believe,  madam/  and  Maria  sighed,  'your  des- 
cription is  a  just  one;  but,  thank  Heaven  !  I  never 
had  curiosity  or  inclination  to  indulge  in  them,  had 
I  been  so  minded.'  *  So  much'  the  better  for  you,' 
cried  this  unfortunate  lady ;  « but  to  proceed  as 
briefly  as  I  can  :  I  unfortunately  became  acquainted 
with  my  undoer  at  an  assembly  at  Scarborough, 
where  we  went,  twelve  months  since,  for  the  benefit 
10 
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of  the  salt  water.  He  was  a  chnrming  young  man 
in  my  eyes;  elegant,  polite,  and  irresistibly  insinu- 
ating in  his  manners,  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity, 
that  he  deceived  not  only  me,  but  my  father,  moth- 
er, and  friends  ;  who  finding  him  to  be  a  you  ig  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune  and  good  connexions,  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  conquest  I  had  made.  Oh  !  the 
vanity,  the  fatal  vanity  of  a  giddy  gir!  scarcely  twen- 
ty !  I  had  heard  reports  of  his  being  wiid.  but 
thought  I  had  charms  sufficient  to  reform  and  fix 
him. 

"  Fearful  of  revealing  his  designs,  from  which  I 
should  have  turned  with  disgust  and  horror,  he,  by 
degrees,  found  that  I  was  fond  of  reading  ;  he  ad- 
mired my  taste,  and  mentioned  several  publications 
which  I  had  hardly  heard  of.  He,  as  a  great  favor, 
(for  they  were  scarce  and  dear,)  procured  them 
for  my  perusal.  The  language  was  elegant,  the  des- 
criptions glowing,  the  arguments  plausible,  and  old 
prejudices,  as  they  were  called,  so  artfully  and  insid- 
uously  combated,  that,  by  insensible  degrees,  they 
sapped  the  foundation  of  moral  rectitude  in  a  mind 
not  thoroughly  founded.  Religion  was  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  then  in  an  irreverent  manner.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  adduced  his  own  opinions,  and,  as  he  said, 
that  of  all  rational  and  learned  men  in  every  age  and 
country.  I  had  no  arguments  to  stem  the  force  of 
his  fascinating  eloquence  :  I  believed,  because,  un- 
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fortunately,  I  wished  to  believe  him,  and  in  the  end 
became  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  have  finished  my  unhappy  story.  Not  a  year 
and  a  half  since,  I  was  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  life  of  society,  and  the  delight  of  my 
fond,  indulgent  parents,  whom,  lost  to  shame,  to  du- 
ty, and  religion,  I  deserted,  and  eloped  with  a  vil- 
lain !  Oh  !  wretch  accursed!  Infidel  that  thou  art! 
thou  hast  destroyed  my  soul,  as  well  as  body ;  thou 
hast  plunged  me  into  a  gulf  of  eternal  misery,  from 
which  no  mercy  can  redeem  me,  for  I  wilfully  sin- 
ned. Regardless  of  reputation,  I  ungratefully  aban- 
doned the  natural  protection  of  both  father,  mother, 
and  relatives ;  forsook  my  God  and  them,  to  revel 
with  a  fiend  in  guilty  indulgence,  and  who,  like  a 
fiend,  has  cast  his  despised  victim  into  the  pit  of  ev- 
erlasting perdition."  Here  she  fell  back  in  her  chair, 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  emotions. 

The  tender  hearted  Maria  was  deeply  affected,  and" 
struck  with  horror  at  the  despair  of  the  unhappy 
young  lady,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  took  her  hand, 
and  gently  kissing  it,  cried,  "Look  up,  dear  woman 
— don't  despair,  I  enireat  you ;  there  is  an  all-seeing 
and  merciful  Redeemer,  who  beholds  your  contri- 
tion, and  will  extend  Ins  pity  and  forgiveness,  if  you 
fervently  pray  to  him."  "  Pray,  you  that  can,"  ex- 
claimed the  desponding  victim  of  perfidy,  with  a 
ghastly  srnile,  as  she  r.dsed  herself;  "  you  are  inno- 
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—it  would  be  mockery  in  me  to  pray."  "  Oh,  do  not 
say  so!"  exclaimed  Maria;  "for  your  precious 
soul's  sake,  dear  madam,  do  not  say  so  ;  it  is  never 
too  late  to  repent,  and  to  apply  to  Him  in  our  afflic- 
tion :  '  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners, 
to  repentance.'  Even  at  the  last  extremity,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  when  the  malefactor  upon  the  cross 
begged  of  our  Lord  to  remember  him  when  he  came 
into  his  kingdom  our  compassionate  Saviour  pitied 
and  forgave  him,  saying,  To  day,  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  paradise.  And  again  he  declares.  There  is 
more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  wh-j  need  no 
repentance."  "  Oh  !"  interrupted  the  penitent  inva- 
lid, "  mention  not,  nor  quote  scripture  :  to  a  lost 
wretch,  like  me,  every  line  is  a  dagger  :  I  disregard- 
ed its  precepts,  I  understood  them  not ;  they  appear- 
ed wrapped  in  mystery,  and  I  even  doubted  of  their 
truth.  How  then  can  I  expect  or  hope  for  pardon  ? 
I  have  s'.nned  past  forgiveness.  I  have  prayed,  it  is 
true,  but  my  words  penetrated  not  the  heart:  I  hon- 
ored God  with  my  lips,  while  my  he;u*t  was  far  from 
him,  even  in  his  own  sacred  temple.  How  then  can 
I  expect  he'll  hear  me  ? — no,  no,  no  !" 

"  Oh  !  madam,  it  is  not  the  length  or  form  of 
prayer  that  God  regards;  it  is  the  sincerity  of  heart 
which  accompanies  it.  The  petition  of  the  poor  and 
humble  publican,  who  knelt  at  a  distance,  and  durst 
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not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote 
his  breast,  and  cried,  *  God  be  merc'ful  to  me,  a  sin- 
ner!' was,  our  oaviour  says,  received  at  the  throne 
of  mercy,  in  preference  to  the  Pharisee's.  Apply 
then  to  Christ  Jesus,  our  only  mediator  and  re- 
deemer;  he  will  intercede  for  you;  his  precious 
blood  will  heal  and  wash  out  your  transgressions  j 
he  will  pour  balm  into  your  wounded  mind,  and  send 
his  holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  to  bring  peace  unto 
your  soul." 

The  energy  with  which  Maria  uttered  this,  roused 
the  attention  of  the  desponding  lady;  and  taking 
Maria's  hand,  she  pressed  it,  and  exclaimed,  '  thou 
wast  surely  sent  by  Heaven  to  bring  me  comfort;  I 
already  feel  a  pleasing  something  in  my  heart,  a  ray, 
a  glimmering  of  hope  I  never  before  experienced." 
"  Oh  !  then,  for  the  glory  of  God,  encourage  that 
hope.  Christ,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
raised  the  dead^  will  open  the  eyes  of  your  under- 
standing; he  will  raise  the  principles  of  virtue,  which 
lie  dead  in  your  breast,  and  revive  the  hope  of  sal- 
vation in  your  despairing  bosom.  Hear  his  own 
blessed  invitation,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  I  will 
fetch  my  Bible,  and  show  you  these  texts,  and  I  will 
read  and  pray  for  you,  and  with  you." 

"Do  so,  my  dear  girl ;  you  surely  are  an  angel, 
sent  in  this  hour  of  affliction  to  counsel  and  direct 
me." 

10* 
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Away  Maria  flew,  and  returned  with  both  Bible 
and  prayer  book.  "  Here  they  are,  madam ;  and  let 
me  entreat  you,  read  them  with  reverence  and  at- 
tention, and  you  will  soon  experience  the  blessed  ef- 
fects of  so  doing."  "  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  and 
I  sincerely  thank  you,  my  sweet  girl.  And  now,  be- 
fore I  grow  worse,  and  am  unable,  for  too  surely  I 
feel  the  hand  of  death  upon  me,  follow  the  counsel 
that  you  now  give  me ;  treasure  the  sacred  truths 
therein  contained,  as  the  best  and  only  solace  in  the 
day  of  sickness  and  calamity ;  as  the  best  shield  a- 
gainst  temptation  :  distrust  your  own  strength.  Ev- 
ery rank  of  society  has  snares  strewed  in  its  way, 
and  think  not  your-elf  more  secure,  because  your 
situation  is  more  humble.  There  are  seducers  and 
betrayers  in  the  lowest  stations.  Above  all,  I  charge 
you,  wherever  you  find  any  man  make  light  of,  or 
sneer  at  religion,  set  him  down  as  your  eternal  ene- 
my ;  be  assured  he  has  designs  against  your  person, 
and  has  marked  you  as  his  victim.  I  (eel  faint,  and 
will  retire  to  res;." 

In  a  few  days,  this  poor  penitent  lady  was  seized 
with  the  pangs  of  labor.  The  doctor  was  summon- 
ed, but,  as  he  prognosticated,  she  expired  after  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  dead  infant.  Maria  never  left  the  bed- 
side, and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  that  she  died  com- 
posed, and  in  the  hope  of  future  pardon  and  felicity. 

This  awful  catastrophe  was  sufficient  in  itself  to 
alarm  and  guard  the  most  inconsiderate  l»«feoliler 
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You  may  judge,  reader,  the  effect  it  had  on  a  girl  of 
Maria's  sensibility  and  serious  turn  of  mind.  She 
blessed  the  hour  that  circumstances,  unfortunate  as 
they  proved  to  one  poor  victim,  had  so  soon  occur- 
led  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  dangers  that  surround- 
ed her,  and  she  determined  to  fly  from  the  roof  of 
Mrs.  Courtman,  whose  character  she  now  perfectly 
understood  from  the  careless  unconcern  with  which 
she  viewed  the  body  of  the  deceased  unfortunate,  and 
other  occurrences,  which  betrayed  both  her  calling 
and  principles.  And  when,  after  the  funeral,  which 
was  as  private  as  possible,  she  received  orders  to  re- 
turn with  her  mistress  to  town  the  next  day,  by  the 
first  stage,  her  heart  died  within  her.  She  curtsied 
and  silently  withdrew,  and  Mrs  Courtman,  with  twQ 
of  her  girls,  returned  in  her  carriage  home. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Before  the  evening  clos- 
ed, she  had  packed  up  her  things  in  her  box,  not  for- 
getting her  bible,  prayer  book,  and  hymn  book;  and 
while  old  Deborah,  who,  after  her  close  attendance 
and  sitting  up  as  nurse,  was  quite  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue, was  enjoying  a  sound  sleep  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  she,  taking  her  box  under  her  arm,  and  her 
hand-box  in  her  hand,  set  off  from  Turnham  Green, 
and  the  Bath  Stage  overtaking  her,  she  mounted  the 
roof,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Golden-Cross,  Char- 
ing-Cross,  by  six  o'clock  that  evening.  When  she 
alighted,  she  was  asked,  if  she  pleased  to  have  a 
hackney-coach,  and  before  »h»  cowld  will  answer  i» 
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the  affirmative,  a  coach  drew  up,  and  her  luggage 
was  placed  in  it,  and  she  herself  helped  in.  Such 
was  her  hurry,  confusion,  and  joy,  at  her  providen- 
tial escape,  that  she  never  recollected  herself  till  the 
coachman  asked  her,  where  she  would  please  to  be 
set  down.  "  Drive  on,"  said  she,  "  towards  the  ci- 
ty, and  then  I'll  tell  you."  This  was  all  her  answer, 
and  not  till  then  did  she  reflect  on  her  forlorn  and. 
helpless  situation. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  she,  "  what  is  to  become  of  me  in 
this  world  of  a  place,  without  one  single  friend  or 
acquaintance  with  whom  to  advise  ?" 

She  now  burst  into  tears,  but  recovering  herself 
after  a  silent  and  fervent  petition  to  Heaven  for  its 
protection,  she  saw,  as  the  coach  passed  through 
Fleet-street,  a  printed  bill,  "  apartments  to  be  let," 
pasted  up  in  a  large  grocer's  shop.  She  stopped  the 
coach,  and  alighted,  and  asked  to  see  the  apartments. 
"  They  are  unfurnished  lodgings,  madam,"  said  the 
master  of  the  shop,  "  and  I  fancy  too  expensive  for 
you,  for  I  cannot  let  them  under  a  guinea  a  week, 
empty. '  *  Oh  !  sir,'  cried  Maria,  '  they  are  indeed 
too  expensive  ;  I  only  want  a  single  bed  room,  no 
matter  how  small,  for  I  am  not  half  an  hour  arrived, 
and  am  quite  a  stranger  in  London.'  '  Have  you  no 
friends  to  apply  to  ?'  'Not  one  indeed,  sir,  and  I 
am  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.' 

There  was  an  open  simplicity  and  innocence  about 
Maria,  that  secretly  worked  in  her  favor.  The  shop- 
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keeper  replied,  it  was  a  great  pity  that  so  young  a 
\vr,man  should  be  so  destitute  ;  when  a  young  man 
of  the  shop  coming  forward  cried,  '  Ah  !  Miss  Ma- 
ria West,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  how  have  you 
left,  all  friends  in  Shrewsbury  ?  and  how  long  have 
you  left  Mrs.  Jenkins'  school?'  'Above  two  years, 
sir.  I  think  I  have  seen  you  at  our  school,  when  you 
brought  groceries  to  my  mistress.'  '  Oh  !  yes,  Miss, 
I  used  to  call  very  often.  T  served  my  time  with  Mr. 
Price,  the  grocer,  in  Shrewsbury  :  many  a  paper  of 
figs  and  raisins,  you,  and  your  young  playmates,  had 
at  our  shop.'  «  You  know  this  young  lady,  then  ?' 
said  the  master.  '  Oh !  yes,  for  some  years ;  'tii 
now  above  three  years  since  I  came  to  town.' 

The  coachman  now  began  to  be  impatient.  '  Are 
you  stopping  here,  mistress  ?  for  I  can't  stay  all 
night.'  {Oh!  dear!  I  forgot;  what  shall  I  do ?'  'I 
must  have  two  shillings'  fare ;  for  I  have  waited  for 
you,  arid  lost  time.'  Poor  Maria  gave  her  last  two 
shillings,  and  the  man  mounted,  and  was  driving  off, 
when  our  poor  girl  exclaimed, '  Oh  !  my  box,  my 
box  !'  The  young  man  immediately  ran  out  of  the 
shop,  stopped  the  coach,  and  brought  her  property 
safe  into  the  shop.  *  It  would  have  been  a  good  boo- 
ty for  coachy,  if  you  had  forgot  it,'  said  the  youi;g 
foreman.  '  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  serious  lost 
to  me,'  replied  Maria,  <for  it  CDntuins  all  I  have  in 
the  world.' 

The  shop  now  began  to  be  crowded,  and  the  mas- 
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tcr  and  the  young  man  whispered  together,  rvhenthe 
latter  said,  '  Walk  into  the  parlor,  Miss  West,  and 
rest  yourself:  I  will  step,  and  see  if  I  can  procure  a 
furnished  room  for  you,  till  you  can  suit  yourself.' 
'  I  am  extremely  thankful  to  you,  I'm  sure,'  replied 
our  heroine. 

The  grocer's  wife  had  not  quite  done  tea,  and  she 
handed  Maria  a  cup  and  a  piece  of  toast.  The  young 
foreman  was  not  long  absent.  He  was  known,  for 
he  had  lodged  in  the  next  court.  He  found  a  small 
furnished  room,  which  he  took,  and  ordered  to  be 
ready  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  Ma- 
ria was  conducted  to  her  lodging. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  n  part  of  our  history  which 
will  soon  decide  the  fortune  of  this  poor  but  inter- 
esting girl. 

This  young  foreman,  whose  name  was  Thomas 
Goodfield,  was  the  son  of  a  very  respectable  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  enti- 
tled to  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  who  had  reared  him,  and  had  bound 
him  apprentice  ;  besides  something  considerable 
which  his  father  promised  him,  when  he  should  set 
up  for  himself.  He  was  prudent,  sober,  diligent,  and 
obliging  ;  of  a  serious  turn,  and  never  neglected  re- 
ligious duties.  He  was  bred  a  dissenter,  but  was  no 
bigot.  His  person,  moreover,  was  extremely  agree- 
able. It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  two  young  persons, 
Trho  had  known  each  other  so  long,  and  had  inhabit- 
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new their  acquaintance.  Maria  was  now  a  girl  not  to 
be  viewed  with  indifference.  To  the  gay  and  disso- 
lute she  was  an  object  of  sensual  attraction:  but  in 
the  well  disposed  mind,  her  looks,  her  conduct,  her 
sensibility,  and  her  open  sincerity,  created  tender 
esteem  and  lasting  attachment;  and  such  an  effect 
had  they  on  the  mind  of  Thomas  Goodfield. 

As  this  young  man  was  sincerely  interested  in  her 
welfare,  from  the  genuine  dictates  of  pity  for  her 
helpless  situation,  (for  Maria  had  without  disguise 
told  him  the  occurrences  of  her  life,)  his  first  care 
was  to  fix  her  at  a  reputable  shop  in  the  city,  in  the 
millinery  and  dress-making  line,  of  which  she  had  a 
considerable  knowledge ;  where,  after  the  first  year, 
she  so  improved  herself,  and  was  so  well  approved 
of,  that  she  gained  the  highest  salary  that  was  given. 
She  had  now  continued  above  four  years  there,  when 
Thomas,  at  length,  convinced  that  he  could  not  make 
a  more  prudent  choice,  ventured  to  open  his  mind  to 
her.  He  declared,  he  preferred  her  to  all  other  wo- 
men :  he  wisely  thought — "  a  virtuous  woman  is  a 
crown  to  her  husband."  He  looked  not  for  fortune, 
he  had  sufficient  to  begin  business  with  himself,  and 
with  God's  blessing,  and  both  their  endeavors,  he 
doubted  not  but  they  might  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
together,  as  well  as  others.  Maria  had  long  enter- 
tained a  sincere  affection  for  this  young  man,  whose 
principles  and  disposition  were  in  unison  with  her 
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couH  not  doubt.  She  candidly  owned  the  place  he 
held  in  her  bosom,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  as  freely 
as  she  had  bestowed  her  heart.  They  were  accord- 
ingly united. 

He  now  brought  her  home  to  his  house  in  Lead- 
enhall-street,  which  he  had  neatly  furnished,  and  fit- 
ted up  in  the  grocery  line,  and  where  she  could,  if 
occasion  required,  carry  on,  above  stairs,  her  own 
business.  Industry,  frugality,  aivl  just  dealing,  even 
in  this  world,  seldom  fail  to  meet  their  reward  ;  and 
though  affliction  and  trouble  are  the  lot  of  the  good, 
as  well  as  of  the  wicked — '  for  whom  the  Lord  lov- 
eth,  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiverh;'  yet  they  are  not  sent  as  a  punishment 
but  as  a  trial  of  their  faith  and  constancy,  their  forti- 
tude, and  resignation  ;  and  the  greater  will  be  their 
reward  hereafter.  Whereas  the  vicious,  though  seem- 
ingly prosperous,  are  inwardly  tormented.  Con- 
science, that  worm,  though  silenced  and  unattended 
to  for  a  time,  secretly  gnaws,  and  preys  upon  its  vic- 
tim, and  never  dies.  No  future  cheering  hopes  of 
happiness  await  the.n ;  and  death,  to  them,  is  dread- 
ful and  intolerable ;  the  yawning  gulf  gapes  eager  to 
receive  them,  while  the  terrific  sentence  vibrates  by 
anticipation  in  their  ears— 'Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.' 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to  find  Maria 
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Settled  in  life  with  a  worthy  man,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  thriving  in  the  world.  They  had  not  been  mar- 
ried many  months,  when  at  breakfast  one  morning 
with  her  husband,  in  casting  her  eye  over  a  newspa- 
per which  he  had  bought,  a  paragraph  caught  her  at- 
tention, and  she  exclaimed,  'Oh,  dear!  can  it  be? 
I  am  So  grieved ;  and  yet  why  should  I  wonder,  or 
be  thus  concerned?'  Mr.  Goodfield  then  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  her  expressions.  She  read  as  fol- 
lows: "  Bow-street,  yesterday,  the  two  unhappy  sis- 
ters, unfortunate  women  of  the  town,  were  brought 
\ip  a  third  time  for  examination,  when  several  shop- 
keepers appeared  against  them ;  for  it  seems  they 
were  old  offenders,  had  different  lodgings  at  different 
parts,  and  went  under  various  names — though  their 
real  names  are  Hannah  and  Elizabeth  Wheatfield  ; 
and  what  interested  and  surprised  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, (for  the  justice  room  was  filled,)  was  that 
their  own  father,  a  respectable  farmer  from  a  village 
near  Leominster,  was  present,  and  urged  the  prose- 
cution, saying,  they  were  incorrigible  girls,  and  had 
robbed  him  of  a  large  sum,  previous  to  their  eloping 
together,  in  company  with  two  travellers  ;  that  he 
hoped  transportation  would  be  their  fate,  to  save 
them  from  the  gallows.  The  goods  being  identified 
and  sworn  to,  they  were  fully  committed,  and  the  par- 
ties bound  over  to  prosecute."  '  I  am  truly  shock- 
ed ;  miserable  girls  ! — but  it  is  a  just  visitation  for 
their  former  cruelty  to  me.'  '  I  grant  it,  my  dear 
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Maria  ;  such  crimes  cannot  escape  detection  and 
punishment  long.'  'True,'  returned  Mrs.  Goodfield, 
'  but  the  lawless  libertine,  the  deceitiul  hypocrite,  and 
vile  seducer,  top  frequently  escapes  and  triumphs  in 
his  villainy.'  'Not  always,  my  love,'  returned  the 
husband ;  '  for  a  circumstance  happened  last  week, 
which  I  forbore  to  mention,  lest  it  might  alarm  you 
in  your  present  situation,  as  you  were  then  very  poor- 
ly ;  but  now  I  can  venture  to  inform  you.  You  can't 
forget  Squire  Bettesworth  ?'  '  No,  Thomas,  that  is 
impossible;  what  of  him?'  '  Nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary or  new,  but  what  occurs  frequently ;  he  has 
shot  himself,  at  a  gambling-house  in  St.  James's,  af- 
ter losing  his  last  shilling,  and  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world ;  horses,  equipnge,  house,  lands, 
all  long  since  sold  ;  and  this  morning  I  had  the  news 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  my  father,  who  says,  that 
the  report  of  the  melancholy  event  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Shrewsbury,  than  an  execution  was  laid 
on  his  wife's  personal  property  for  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted there — and  she  must  now  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress,  with  four  children  to  provide  for. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  told  you.  for  I  see  you  are  shock- 
ed.' 

Mrs.  Goodfield  was  indeed  shocked,  and  near 
fainting  at  the  dreadful  intelligence.  '  Gracious 
God  !'  she  cried,  is  it  thus  that  humanity,  benevo- 
lence, and  the  strongest  affection  are  rewarded  ?  Im- 
pious wretch  ihat  I  am!  I  was  going  to  arraign 
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Providence,  till  I  recollected  the  text,  '  I  have  been 
young,  and  now  am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I 
speak  not  as  to  him  ;  he  deserves  his  fate,  though  I 
hope  God  will  have  mercy  on  his  sinful  soul.  But 
my  poor  mistress — what  will  become  of  her?  a 
woman  so  reared,  of  such  property — all  gone  and 
squandered  by  an  unworthy  husband!  Yet,  let  us 
"hope  :  she,  who  was  once  so  good,  so  generous,  so 
hospitable,  so  charitable,  she  surely  must  have 
friends  who  will  not  see  her  want,  but  will  provide 
for  her  and  her  children.'  ' Maria,  my  dear  girl,' 
said  the  affectionate  husband,  kissing  her,  'you 
speak  from  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart ;  but  pros- 
perity and  adversity  are  the  summer  and  winter  of 
existence :  every  one  greets  with  a  smile  the  warm 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  the  door  flies  open  to  re- 
ceive it ;  but  the  door  is  closed  and  double  barred 
against  the  chilling  blast  of  adversity.'  '  Too  true,' 
returned  Maria,  with  a  deep  sig-h  :  Thomas,  if  ever 
you  regarded  your  Maria,  grant  her  this  one  request 
—I  shall  perhaps  never  ask  you  another.'  '  O,  no, 
not  till  the  next  time,  my  dear  Maria,'  answered 
Goodfield,  smiling;  '  well,  what  is  it?'  'It  is  only 
to  write  immediately  by  this  post  back  to  Shrewsbu- 
ry, and  inquire  how  my  poor  dear  mistress  is,  and 
what  are  her  resources  and  expectations ;  and  if,  as 
I  suspect,  they  are  as  melancholy  as  my  fears  forbode, 
to  enclose  a  letter  to  her,  to  offer  her  in  my  name  an 
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asylum  for  herself  and  little  ones,  in  our  house,  till 
Providence  offers  something  more  suitable  and 
more  worthy  of  her  acceptance.  Though  all  the 
world  forsake  her,  I  cannot,  must  not.  The  indig- 
nation of  a  just  God  would  fall  on  me,  as  the  most 
ungrateful  monster  that  ever  disgraced  society.  Do 
cot  I  owe  every  thing  to  her  bounty,  my  preserva- 
tion when  a  child,  my  instruction,  and  my  present 
happiness?  Can  I  sit  down  to  a  meal  in  peace,  and 
think  she  wants  one  ;  she,  at  whose  door,  distress 
ever  found  sympathy,  and  never  departed  therefrom 
unrelieved  ?  Shall  she  suffer  the  cold  and  freezing 
looks,  the  contemptuous  scorn,  of  her  wealthy 
equals  and  worthless  inferiors  ?  No,  though  I  were 
reduced  to  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  I  should 
think  the  future  labor  of  my  life  insufficient  to  repay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  her.  But  alas !  she  think* 
I  have  injured  her,  and  am  an  unworthy  object ;  her 
pride  would,  I  fear,  make  her  decline  my  offer :  but 
write,  Thomas,  for  heaven's  sake  ;  and  as  we  hear, 
so  we  can  regulate  our  intentions.'  Mr.  Goodfield 
agreed  immediately  to  his  wife's  request ;  though  he 
told  her,  her  kind  offer  would  not  be  accepted.  He 
dispatched  a  letter  to  his  father  on  the  subject,  and 
enclosed  one  to  be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Bettesworth, 
wherein,  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  he  implored  her  in 
the  most  earnest  and  delicate  terms,  to  make  his 
house  her  own,  till  more  fortunate  circumstance! 
•ccurred ;  and  added,  from  himself,  that,  though  a 
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town,  Leominster;  but  my  poor  wife  had,  shortly 
after  I  left  her,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  I  could 
hear  no  tidings  of  my  child,  Maria.  Up  I  came  again 
to  London,  and  have  subsisted,  partly,  as  I  may  say, 
by  charity,  and  partly  by  selling  apples,  nuts,  and 
cakes,  when  I  can  raise  a  shilling  or  two  to  purchase 
them.  And  so,  your  honor,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was 
going,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  the  India-House,  for 
I  well  know  the  General's  goodness.  He  would,  if 
he  were  here,  do  something  for  me,  or  procure  me 
fresh  copies  of  my  certificates  of  service.  I  should 
then  have  a  pension  both  from  Chelsea  and  the 
Company,  for  I  served  under  the  General  above 
twelve  years ;  but  at  present  I  am  sndly  put  to  it.' 

'  Poor  man  !  perhaps  I  may  be  of  service  to  you. 
J  know  several  clerks  in  the  India-House,  and  shall 
ineak  te  them  about  you.  What  is  your  name  V 
'Ambrose  West,  your  honor.'  'West! — West! — 
Ambrose  West !  bless  me  ;  I  have  heard  that  name 
before,  I  am  certain ;  however,  my  good  old  man, 
take  this  pound  note  for  the  present,  and  buy  some 
warmer  clothing  for  your  poor  shivering  limbs,  and 
come  to  me  to-morrow  morning;  and  we'll  see  fur- 
ther.' '  God  forever  bless  your  honor,  for  your 
goodness  to  me,  and  doubly  reward  your  dear  chil- 
dren, for  their  compassion  to  a  poor  broken  heart- 
fid  old  soldier.'  So  saying,  he  left  the  shop. 

Mr.    Goodfjeld   began   to    consider  5    something 
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Srrncli  his  mind  ;  but  he  forbore  speaking  to  his 
wife  upon  this  re.'  ent  rir"u:r.stance,  till  atier  dinner. 
He  then  i  er,  if  Leominster  was  not  her 

native  place.  '  i"Vrt;iii.!y,'  she  replied.  'Pray,  what 
was  your  father's  Chris??!!-?  name?'  'Ambrose." 
'  You  are  sure  of  it  ?'  •  Quite  sure  ;  can  you  doubt 
it?  it  is  down  in  the  bible  my  poor  mother  gave  me 
— Ambrose  West  married  to  Maria  Davies,  such  a 
day.  such  a  ye  ir.  by  the  Reverend  Jr.  Price :  and 
Maria  Wesi,  myself,  born  so  and  so,  and  christened 
such  a  d ;sy,  hy  the  same  person.  Why  do  you  ask 
all  this  ?'  « Is  your  father  living?'  '  Dear  me  !  how 
can  you  ask  such  a  question  .'—twenty-five  years  are 
gone,  since  I  have  henrd  any  tidings  of  him:  if  he 
were  living,  I  surely  must  have  h°ard  of  him,  for  he 
would  hav»  written  to  inquire  about  his  family.  Ah! 
no.  my  poor  father  is  gon^ !'  'Perhaps  not,'  repli- 
ed 'he  husband,  'stranger  things  have  happened  than 
this;  men  have  returned  -ifter  an  absence  of  thirty, 
ay.  forty  years,  wh^n  they  have  been  dead  and  buried 
by  report  for  twenty  years.'  '  Ah  !  that  may  be,  but 
there  is  no  hope  of  my  poor  father  being  alive  ;  the 
climate  and  c!.ar---es  of  «-»r  are  so  much  against 
him.'  '  Well,  my  dear,  you'll  allow,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible.' 'By  no  means.'  said  [he  wife,  'but  very  un- 
likely.' '  May  be  so,  but  there  was  an  old  man  here 
this  morning,  who  s.«ys.  he  k  -ew  your  father  abroad, 
and  believes  him  to  !>e  st'iJ  alive  ;  but,  however,  he 
promises  to  call  to-morrow;  and  he  will  tell  you 
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himself  more  of  the  matter  than  I  can..   Would  you 
be  glad  to  see  your  poor  father,  if  he  were  alive  V 

*  Glad,  Thomas  !  yes,  indeed,  I  should  be  glad.     He 
was  a  good,  fond  father;  many  isthe  time  I  have  sat 
upon  his  knees,  and  he  has  taken  me  in  his  arms  to 
church  ;  but  I  think  I  should  be  very  weak,  I  should 
cry  with  joy,  like  a  baby — I'm  sure  I  should.     But 
that  happiness  is  not  for  me.'    *  We  should  never  be 
positive;  who  knows — but  if  I  could  ever  be  tempt- 
ed to  lay  a  wager,  it  would  be  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    Don't  you  remember  saying  last  night,  there 
was  a  stranger  in  the  candle  V    '  For  shame,  Thom- 
as, how  can  you  repeat  such  nonsense;  'tis  only  an 
old  woman's  saying.'     '  No  matter,  many  an  old  wo- 
man's saying  has  turned  out  true,  notwithstanding.' 

*  Well,  if  the  old  man  you  speak  of  comes,  won't  he 
be  the  stranger,  Mr.  Cleverly  ? — but  you  men   are 
so  wise,  there's  no  bearing  you.'     'Well,  well,  time 
will  tell,'   cried  the  husband,   as  he  returned  to  his 
counting-house. 

The  old  man  came  punctually  the  next  morning. 
He  was  clean,  and  his  appearance  more  decent  than 
Mr.  Goodfield  expected,  which  pleased  him  much. 
'  Step  into  the  parlor,  my  good  man,  and  sit  down  ; 
the  weather  is  not  quite  so  keen  and  cutting  as  yes- 
terday, but  still  very  cold;  draw  nearer  to  the  fire; 
my  wife  will  be  down  presently,  and  make  breakfast.' 
1  Begging  your  honor's  pardon,  if  you  please,  I'll  stay 
in  the  kitchen;  for  I  am  not  used  to  sit  in  gentle- 
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folks'  company.'  '  I  am  but  a  plain  man,  and  no  gen- 
tleman, my  friend,  any  more  than  yourself:  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  as  I  hope  you  are,  your  poverty 
is  no  disgrace  ;  and  so  precarious  are  the  present 
times,  there  is  no  saying  what  the  proudest  may  be 
reduced  to ;  so  keep  your  seat,  I  beg.' 

Mrs.  Goodfield  now  made  her  appearance  with 
the  children.  The  old  man  rose  at  their  entrance  : 
'  Nay,  keep  your  seat,  my  good  old  man ;  1  am  glad 
to  see  you — for  my  husband  tells  me,  you  know  my 
father,  that  you  say  he  is  still  living  ;  if  so,  I  shall  be 
rejoiced  to  hear  what  you  know  concerning  him,  for 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since  I  was  five 
years  old.'  '  Indeed,  my  good  lady,  this  must  be 
some  mistake,  for  I  protest  I  know  nought  about 
your  father.'  *  Now,  Thomas,  this  is  downright  cru- 
elty in  you,  to  raise  my  hopes,  and  then  to  smile  at 
my  disappointment.  You  have  been  in  the  East  In- 
dies, I  hear.'  '  Yes,  madam,  for  many  years,  almost 
all  over  it.  I  was  a  soldier  six  and  twenty  years, 
both  in  his  Majesty's  and  in  the  Company's  service  ; 
I  have  been  several  times  wounded,  as  I  can  show 
you.'  *  Poor  man,'  cried  Mrs.  Goodfield,  '  and  in 
all  your  travels  did  you  never  meet  with  a  soldier 
of  the  name  of  Ambrose  West?'  '  Ambrose  West ! 
— why  sure,  my  good  lady,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  Ambrose  West  is  your  father?  Mercy  upon 
me  !  no,  that  can  never  be ;  you  are  pleased  to  jest 
with  a  poor  old  man.'  '  I  aia  not  jetting,  I  assure 
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you;  I  am  serious,  my  poor  father  was  a  soldier; 
he  kept  a  little  shop  with  my  mother,  in  the  town  of 
Leominster,  in  Herefordshire,  before  he  enlisted, 
and  his  name  was  Ambrose  West.'  '  The  Lord  be 
merciful  to  me,'  cried  the  old  man  ;  '  can  it  be  ? — let 
me  look  at  you.  Ah  !  do  I  see  right?  yes,  yes,  you 
are  the  very  picture  of  my  poor  wife,  Maria  Da  vies, 
when  I  married  her.  I  am  Ambrose  West — and—' 
'  You  are  my  father/  cried  Mrs.  Goodfield,  clasping 
him  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  his  venerable  cheeks  : 
*  I  see,  I  feel,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  your  child, 
your  own  Maria !  oh,  my  dear,  dear  father,  do  I  live 
to  embrace  you  again  !'  Here  an  impressive  silence 
followed,  whi'e  the  tears  flowed  copiously  from  their 
eyes.  Old  Mr.  West  now  sunk  into  a  chair,  nearly 
fainting,  which  Mrs.  Goodfield  perceiving,  she  pour- 
ed some  wine  into  a  tumbler,  and  made  him  drink 
it,  which  soon  brought  him  to  himself. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  my  father,  your  hardships  are 
now  over;  were  your  time  to  go  over  again,  would 
you  prefer  the  life  of  a  soldier  ?' 

'  Heaven  keep  all  I  love  from  being  soldiers  !  Ah  ! 
if  young  men  did  but  know  one  tenth  of  the  hard- 
ships a  soldier  must  undergo,  'twould  be  the  last  mad 
action  they  would  think  of.  Heats,  colds,  marching 
through  burning  sands,  wading  through  rivers  and 
swamps,  in  dread  of  tigers  and  poisonous  reptiles^ 
attacked  with  agues,  fevers,  and  fluxes.  Many  times 
I  have  been  wounded,  and  wished  a  friendly  cannon 
12 
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shot  might  take  me  out  of  my  misery.  And  then,  if 
life  be  spared,  to  come  home,  and  be  looked  upon  as 
dirt,  and  drag  out  a  wretched  life  in  pain  and  sorrow, 
with  a  pension  not  sufficient  to  keep  life  and  soul 
together — these  are  the  blessings  of  a  soldiers  life.' 

We  need  scarce  inform  our  readers,  that  Maria's 
father  was  now  respectably  settled  in  comfortable 
lodgings,  where  he  could  be  at  ease  in  his  owr  way. 
He  had  always  a  pressing  invitation  to  his  daughter's 
house,  who  had  him  every  Sunday  to  dinner,  and 
was  never  happy  if  he  absented  himself  two  whole 
days  together.  To  add  to  his  comfort,  the  old  gen- 
eral, his  master,  arrived  with  the  spring  fleet,  and 
through  his  interest,  Ambrose's  certificates  of  ser- 
vice were  renewed,  which  procured  him  a  double 
pension.  The  general  also  added  twenty  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  our  narrative. 
Maria's  happiness  would  now  have  been  complete, 
but  for  the  distressing  suspense  she  continually  la- 
bored under,  in  regard  to  her  revered  benefactress, 
whose  misfortunes  preyed  deeply  on  her  thoughts. 
Her  husband  perceiving  that  her  anxiety  for  her  be- 
loved, but  unhappy  mistress,  evidently  affected  her 
health,  left  no  means  unsought  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence concerning  her,  but  all  to  no  effect.  Accident 
at  length  brought  about  what  no  inquiry  could  com- 
pass. It  happened  that  a  char-woman  was  employ- 
ed by  her  servant  to  assist  in  a  large  wash  occasion- 
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ally,  but  she  refused  coming  this  time,  on  account  of 
attending  a  poor  sick  widow  lady,  who,  with  four  chil- 
dren, was  in  the  greatest  possible  distress ;  for  .she 
was  many  times  sent  to  the  neighboring  pawnbro- 
kers with  articles  to  raise  a  few  shillings,  to  pay  her 
rent,  and  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  that  re- 
source was  almost  gone. 

This  intelligence  no  sooner  reached  the  tender- 
hearted Maria,  than  she  sent  immediately  for  the 
char-woman,  and  learned  from  her  the  abode  of  this 
unfortunate  lady,  for  such  the  woman  was  sure  she 
had  been.  She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  walked  to  the 
afflicted  lady's  residence.  She  observed  no  ceremo- 
ny, when  a  sick  fellow  creature  in  distress  needed 
her  assistance.  Arrived  at  the  lodgings,  she  inquir- 
ed for  such  a  person,  and  was  shown  up  to  a  two- 
pair  of  stairs  room,  very  poorly  furnished,  where  the 
poor  invalid  lay  on  a  miserable  bed,  and  four  girls, 
pale  and  emaciated,  sat  watching  their  helpless  pa- 
rent. As  she  approached,  the  lady  raised  herself  a 
little,  but  Maria  begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself, 
and  in  a  frendly  manner  told  her,  she  had  heard  of 
her  illness,  and  thought  that  the  kind  offices  of  a 
neighbor  might  be  more  acceptable  than  those  of  a 
stranger.  "  Merciful  powers  !"  cried  the  poor  lady, 
'surely,  I  know  that  voice!  I  cannot  be  mistaken;' 
and  she  raised  herself  up  in  the  bed.  No  sooner 
did  Mrs.  Goodfield  cast  her  eye?  on  her  counte- 
nance, than,  altered  as  it  was,  she  immediately  ex^ 
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claimed,  '  Oh  !  Heaven  !  it  is,  it  is  my  dear,  my  ev- 
er honored  mistress!  and  she  fell  on  her  knees,  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  taking  her  hand,  kissed  it 
fervently,  saying,  '  speak,  dear  madam !  see,  it  is 
your  own  Maria,  come  to  stay  by  you,  to  comfort 
and  assist  you.  I  have  heard  of  your  sufferings,  but 
we  will  not  now  mention  past  misfortunes ;  I  am 
come,  I  hope,  to  end  them.* 

"Oh,  Maria!  dear  injured  girl !  how  have  I  de- 
served this  kindness  from  your  hands  ?  I,  who  so 
unjustly  suspected  you,  and  turned  you  from  my 
doors?  can  you  seek  me  out  in  my  misery  ?  Oh  !  I 
am  justly  punished  for  my  cruelty  to  you  ; — yes,  I 
will  now  own  my  absurd  folly;  I  became  jealous  of 
you,  Maria.  I  thought  that  every  woman  viewed  my 
husband  with  the  same  eyes  of  infatuation  that  I  did; 
but  convinced  by  his  hypocrisy,  that  he  disregarded 
you,  I  trusted  you  to  one,  from  whom  nothing  but 
an  all-merciful  God,  who  never  forsakes  the  inno- 
cent, could  alone  have  rescued  you.  Is  it  possible 
you  can  ever  forget  or  forgive  such  injuries?" — 
"  Forgive  !  oh,  my  loved  mistress,  mention  not  the 
word ;  I  can  remember  nothing  but  your  charity, 
your  goodness  and  benevolence  to  me,  a  poor  or- 
phan, who  owes  every  thing,  her  very  existence,  to 
your  charitable  care  ;  and  through  whose  means  I 
received  instruction,  and  a  religious  education,  such 
as  has  strengthened  my  trust  in  my  Redeemer,  ena- 
bled me  to  flee  from  temptation,  and  has,  through 
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his  divine  grace,  blest  me  with  the  best  and  kindest 
of  husbands,  three  lovely  children,  easy  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  comfortable  home,  which  is  now  yours, 
for  you  may  count  all  I  possess  as  your  own  ;  as,  but 
for  you,  I  had  never  enjoyed  this  happiness." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  poor  Mrs.  Belteswortb,  with 
upliffed  hands  and  eyes,  "  Oh  !  the  wonderful  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  justice  of  an  all-wise,  all-righteous 
Being!  He  can  punish  the  guilty  wretch  by  his  own 
wicked  hand,  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  simple 
by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  delusion.  His  mercjT 
and  justice  can  sustain  the  virtuous  and  innocent  bo- 
som in  tli3  day  of  trial  and  temptation;  "'He  bringeth 
down  the  lofty  from  their  seats,  and  exalteththe  hum- 
ble and  meek  ;  he  fiJleth  the  hungry  with  good  things, 
and  the  rich  he  sendeth  empty  away.'  And  lie  it  is, 
who  in  a  moment,  can  reduce  the  strongest,  and  raise 
the  feeblest  from  the  borders  of  the  grave  !  '  Just 
are  thy  ways,  O  God  !  and  thy  wisdom  past  finding 
out !'  To  refuse  the  awards  of  heaven,  were  impi- 
ous ;  this  is  no  time  for  pride  or  concealment,  my 
necessities  are  but  too  apparent;  I  accept  your  offer, 
my  kind  Maria,  for  you  are  an  angel,  a  ministering 
succor  in  the  hour  of  need." — Come  then,  my  ever 
honored  mistress,  let  me  assist  you  to  rise ;  a  coach 
shall  immediately  take  you  to  my  house,  and  depend 
upon  it,  my  attention  will  soon  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  you." 

To  conclude :— the  unremitting  care  which  Maria 
U* 
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bestowed  on  her  kind  mistress,  together  with  the 
benefit  of  country  air,  which  she  procured  for  her, 
toon  restored  her  to  health.  Old  Mr.  West,  who, 
by  his  daughter's  means,  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  story,  and  her  late  husband's  affinity  to  his 
old  master,  the  general,  mentioned  her  distress  one 
day  to  him,  and  he,  being  a  humane  man,  notwith- 
standing the  fatal  imprudence  of  his  nephew,  felt 
keenly  for  his  unfortunate  widow  and  children  ;  and 
as  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had  now  no  heir,  he 
immediately  made  a  fresh  will  in  their  favor,  took 
the  whole  family  to  reside  in  a  house  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  settled  a  liberal  income  on  the  widow 
for  the  present,  and  left  the  whole  of  his  large  fun- 
ded  property  to  her  and  his  grand-nieces,  at  his  de- 
cease,to  the  utter  confusion  and  dismay  of  those  vain 
speculators,  who  incautiously  had  purchased  the  re- 
version of  his  nephew's  title  to  all  his  property. 
Thus  we  see  avarice  frequently  punishes  itself. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  we  shall  dismiss  you  with  one 
short  word  of  advice:  follow  but  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  this  little  history,  and  forget  not  your  duty 
to  God,  and  your  obligations  to  a  merciful  Redeem- 
er. Trust  not  to  your  own  strength,  but  by  constant 
prayer  and  supplication,  seek  his  protection,  who 
alone  is  able  to  conduct  you  safely  through  a  world 
of  calamity ;  in  short,  follow  the  example  of  Maria 
West,  and  you  will  enjoy  peace  in  thii  life,  and  i« 
the  life  to  come,  certain  felicity. 


FX.AVXA. 

FLAVIA  has  been  the  wonder  of  her  friends,  for 
her  excellent  management,  in  making  so  surprising 
a  figure  on  so  moderate  a  fortune.  Several  ladies, 
that  have  twice  her  fortune,  are  not  able  always  to 
be  so  genteel,  and  so  constant  at  all  places  of  pleas- 
ure and  expense.  She  has  every  thing  in  fashion, 
and  is  in  every  place,  where  there  is  any  diversion. 
Flaviaisvery  orthodox;  she  talks  warmly  against 
heretics  and  schismatics,  is  generally  at  church,  and 
often  at  the  sacrament.  She  once  commended  a 
termon  against  the  pride  and  vanity  of  dress ;  and 
thought  it  very  just  against  Lucinda,  whom  she 
takes  to  be  a  great  deal  finer  than  she  need  be.  If 
any  one  ask  Flavia,  to  do  something  in  charity  ;  if 
•he  like  the  person,  who  makes  the  proposal,  or  hap- 
pen to  be  in  a  right  temper  ;  she  will  toss  him  a 
crown,  and  tell  him  if  he  knew  what  a  long  milliner's 
bill  she  had  just  received,  he  would  think  it  a  great 
deal  for  her  to  give.  A  quarter  of  a  year  after  this  she 
hears  a  sermon  up^n  the  necessity  of  charity  ;  sh« 
thinks  the  man  preaches  well,  that  it  is  a  very  proper 
subject,  that  people  want  much  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
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it;  but  she  applies  nothing  to  herself,  because  she 
remembers  that  she  gave  a  crown  some  time  ago, 
when  she  could  so  ill  spare  it. 

As  for  poor  people,  she  will  admit  no  complaints 
from  them  ;  she  is  very  positive,  they  are  all  cheats 
and  liars,  and  will  say  any  thing  to  get  relief;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  a  sin,  to  encourage  them  in  evil 
ways. 

You  would  think  Flavia  had  the  tenderest  con- 
science in  the  world,  if  you  saw  how  scrupulous  and 
apprehensive  she  is  of  the  danger  of  giving  amiss. 

She  buys  all  books  of  wit  and  humor  ;  and  has 
made  an  expensive  collection  of  all  our  English 
Poets.  For,  she  says,  one  cannot  have  a  true  taste 
of  any  of  them,  without  being  conversant  with  them 
all. 

She  will  sometimes  read  a  book  of  piety;  if  it  is 
a  short  one  ;  if  it.  is  much  commended  for  style 
an^  language,  and  she  can  tell  where  to  borrow  it. 
Flavia  is  very  idle,  and  yet  very  fond  ot  fine 
works:  this  makes  her  often  sit  working  in  bed  till 
noon,  and  be  told  many  a  long  story  before  she  is 
up  ;  so  that  I  need  not  tell  you  that  her  morning  de- 
votions are  not  always  rightly  performed. 

Flavia  would  be  a  miracle  of  piety,  if  she  were 
half  so  careful  of  her  soul,  as  she  is  of  her  body.— 
The  rising  of  a  pimple  on  her  face,  will  make  her 
keep  her  room  two  or  three  days ;  and  she  thinks 
they  are  very  rash  people  who  do  not  take  care  of 
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things  in  time.  This  makes  her  so  orer-careful  of 
her  health,  that  she  never  thinks  she  is  well  enough  ; 
and  so  over-indulgent,  that  she  never  can  be  really 
well.  So  that  it  costs  her  a  great  deal  in  sleeping 
draughts,  and  waking  draughts,  in  spirits  for  the 
head,  in  drops  for  the  nerves,  in  cordials  for  the  stom- 
ach, and  in  saffron  for  her  tea. 

If  you  visit  Flavia  on  Sunday,  you  will  alwayt 
meet  good  company  ;  you  will  know  what  is  doing 
in  the  world;  you  will  hear  the  last  lampoon;  be 
told  who  wrote  it,  and  who  is  meant  by  every  name 
in  it.  You  will  heur  what  plays  were  acted  that  week  ; 
which  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera,  and  what  games 
are  most  in  fashion.  Fiavia  thinks  they  are  atheists 
who  play  at  cards  on  Sunday ;  but  she  will  tell  you  the 
nicety  of  all  the  games,  what  cards  she  held,  how  she 
played  them,  and  all  that  happened  at  play,  as  soon 
as  she  comes  from  church.  If  you  would  know,  who 
is  rude,  who  is  vain  and  foppish,  who  lives  too  high, 
and  who  is  in  debt;  if  you  would  know  what  is  the 
quarrel  at  a  certain  house,  or  who  and  who  are  in 
love ;  if  you  would  know  how  late  Belinda  comes 
home  at  night,  what  clothes  she  has  bought,  and 
what  a  long  story  she  told  at  such  a  place  ;  if  you 
would  know  how  cross  Lucius  is  to  his  wife,  what 
ill-natured  things  he  says  to  her  when  nobody  hears 
him  ;  if  you  would  know  how  they  hate  one  another 
in  their  hearts,  though  they  appear  so  kind  in  public, 
you  must  visit  Flavia  on  Sunday.  But  still  she  has 
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so  great  a  regard  for  the  holiness  of  the  day,  that 
she  has  turned  a  poor  old  wido»v  out  of  her  house,  as 
a  profane  wretch,  for  having  been  once  found  mend- 
ing her  clothes  on  Sunday  night. 

Thus  lives  Flavia  :  and  if  she  lives  ten  years  Ion* 
ger.  she  will  have  spent  about  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty  Sundays  after  this  manner.  She  will  have 
worn  about  two  hundred  different  suits  of  clothes. — 
Out  of  this  thirty  years  of  her  life,  fifteen  of  them 
will  have  been  disposed  of  in  bed;  and  of  the  re- 
maining fifteen,  about  fourteen  of  them  will  have 
been  consumed  in  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  visit- 
ing, reading  and  hearing  plays  and  romances,  at  ope- 
ras, assemblies,  balls  and  diversions.  For  yru  may 
reckon  all  the  time  she  is  up,  thus  spent,  except  about 
an  hourand  a  half,  that  is  disposed  of  at  church  most 
Sundays  in  the  year.  With  great  management  and 
economy,  she  will  have  spent  sixty  hundred  pounds 
upon  herself,  bating  only  some  shillings,  in  accident- 
al charities. 

I  shall  not  say  it  is  impossible  for  Flavia  to  be  sa- 
ved;  but  thus  much  must  be  said  ;  that  she  has  no 
groivds  from  Scripture  to  think  she  is  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  For  her  whole  life  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  tempers  and  practices,  which  the  Gospel 
has  made  necessary  to  salvation. 

If  y-jti  were  to  hear  her  say  that  she  had  lived  all 
her  life,  like  Anne  the  prophetess,  u-ho  departed  not 
from  the  temple  ;  but  served  God  U'ith  fastings  and 
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prayers  night  and  day  ;  you  would  look  upon  her 
as  very  extravagant ;  and  yet  this  would  be  no  great- 
er an  extravagance,  than  for  her  to  say,  that  she  had 
been  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  or  ma- 
king any  one  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  the  rule  of  her 
life. 

She  may  as  well  say  that  she  lived  with  our  Sa- 
viour when  he  was  upon  earth,  as  that  she  has  lived 
in  imitation  of  him,  or  made  it  her  care,  to  live  in 
such  a  temper  as  he  required  of  all  his  disciples.— 
She  may  as  truly  say,  she  has  every  day  washed  the 
saint's  feet,  as  that  she  has  lived  in  Christian  humil- 
ity and  poverty  of  spirit ;  and  as  reasonably  think 
that  she  has  taught  a  chanty  school,  as  that  she  hag 
lived  in  works  of  charity.  She  has  as  much  rea- 
son to  think  that  she  has  been  a  centinel  in  an  army, 
as  that  she  has  lived  in  self-denial.  It  may  as  fair- 
ly be  said,  that  she  lived  by  the  labor  of  her  hands^ 
as  that  she  had  given  all  diligence  to  make  her  cal- 
ling and  election. 
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